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The Free School System.---Views of the Super- 
intendent. 

The following extracts from the last Annual Report 
of the Hon. Cunistorner Morean, Superintendent of 
Common School, embody the views of that officer, and 
the experience of the Department, in reference to this 
question. They illustrate, moreover, the practical 
operations of the Free School Principle; and antici- 
pate and satisfactorily mect the prominent objections 
likely to be urged against its adoption: 


“The Present System. 
The mode of supporting a school under the present 
PI g I 
system is as follows: 


The Trustees employ a qualified teacher for stipu- 
lated wages. At the close of his term, they give him 
an order upon the town superintendent for such por- 
tion of the public money, as may have been voted by 
the district for the term, or in case no vote has been 
taken, for such portion as they think proper. But in 
no case can the trustees legally draw for more money 
than is due the teacher at the date of the order. If 
the public money is not sufficient to pay the teacher’s 
wages, the trustees proceed to make out a rate-bill for 
the residue, charging each parent or guardian, accord- 
ing to the number of days’ attendance of his children. 
Under the present law, the trustees have power to 
exempt indigent persons, and the amount exempted is 
a eharge upon the district, and may be immediately 
eollected by tax, or added to any tax thereafter levied. 
After the rate-bill is completed, thirty days’ notice of 
its completion is given by the trustees, one of whom 
must be in attendance, on a day and place appointed 
in said notice, once a week for two successive weeks, 
to receive payment; and during the whole of the said 
thirty days any person may pay to either of the trus- 
tees, or to the teacher, the sum charged to him upon 
the rate-bill. At the expiration of the thirty days, if 
all the persons named in the rate-bill, have not yolun- 


tarily paid, the trustees put it, with their warrant, inte 
the hands of the district collector, who has the same 
authority to collect it by levy and sale of goods and 
chattels, as a town collector. The collector is alee 
authorized to collect fees, not only upon the money 
paid to him, but upon that paid voluntarily to tho 
trustees and teacher, and he is allowed thirty days te 
make his return to the trustees. 

A more troublesome or vexatious system could not 
well be devised. A teacher having performed his 
contract, is yet obliged, unless the trustees advance 
the money, to wait thirty or sixty days for his pay. 
The first thirty days’ delay under the notice is ne 
advantage to any one. The time of the trustees is 
spent uselessly. Nothing is gained by payment to the 
trustees. Is there any other instance upon the statute 
book in which legislation compels a man to wait sixty 
days for his wages after he has completed his work? 
In the absence of any contract, the wages of the labo- 
rer are due and payable when his work is done. Ia 
the case of the teacher, the payment of his wages is 
postponed for sixty days after his school is closed, for 
payment from trustees cannot be enforced until the 
time fixed by law for collection has expired. 

A slight error in the apportionment of the rates, or 
in the legal forms of making it, subjects the trustees 
to a suit by any one of whom a few cents may have 
been illegally collected ; and, unfortunately, there are 
not wanting in every town, persons ready to ayail 
themselves of such errors. 

The trustees can, if they choose, make out a tax for 
the amount of exemptions, aud the collector is bound 
to collect it for the trifling fees, upon a five or ten dol 
lar tax list. 

A law has been passed, authorizing courts to deny 
costs to a plaintiff in a suit against trustees, and also 
authorizing boards of supervisors to order a tax to be 
assessed upon a district to refund costs and expenses 
incurred in suits by or against them, on account of tke 
discharge of their official duties. But the law allows 
them nothing for their responsibility and lator, either 
in the discharge of their duties, or in the prosecution, 
or defence of suits. 


Now, a free school system may be devised that shall 
relieve trustees from the duty of making out rate-bills 
or tax lists in any case, and from all litigation arising 
therefrom, aud which shall secure to the teacher his 





pay when his work is done. 
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It may be made applicable only to the towns, re- 

uiring the cities, however, to make their schools 
ya but leaving them to adopt such an organization 
as shall be suited to their peculiar wants. 

Teachers complain of the rate-bill system, not only 
because it improperly withholds their wages, but be- 
cause the trustees find great difficulty in exercising 
with fidelity, and at the same time satisfactorily, the 
power of exemption. While the cupidity of the tax- 

ayer is excited, the pride of men of moderate means 
is aroused, and their sense of independence revolts 
at being certified and put upon the record as indi- 
gent persons. ’ 

The rate-bill system requires every person to pay 
in proportion to the attendance of his children. How 
strong then is the inducement of many parents, to 
wink at absence, and truancy, and how little are they 
inclined to second by parental ao the efforts of 
the teacher to enforce punctuality,and regularity of 
attendance. The fact that the number of children at- 
tending school less than four months, uniformly ex- 
ceeds the number attending a longer time, furnishes 
strong evidence for believing that the rate-bill system 
is the principal cause of the irregular attendance of 
scholars. 

Letters have been addressed to the Superintendent 
from various parts of the State, urging him to recom- 
mend to the Legislature the free school system, and 
assuring him that the people are ready to sustain the 
legislature. 

Free Schools. 


A free school is one whose doors are open to all 
who choose to enter. 

In Connecticut, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, New Hampshire, and Maine, the common 


‘schools are nearly free; and in several of the cities 


and large villages of those States, as well as in some 
of our own, they are entirely so. 

In Indiana the question has been recently submitted 
to the people, and a large majority decided in favor of 
free schools. Wisconsin has made early and ample 
provision for a system of free schools. Even in South 
Carolina, the schools are free to the free. I believe it 
is true, that in every state, county, town, or village, 
where the question has been submitted to the decision 
of the people, they have been found in favor of the free 
system. 

The system of free schools has been urged upon the 
attention of successive legislatures, but has been met 
by the assertion, and defeated on the alleged ground, 
that the people were not prepared for it. This may 
be true, but [ have come to a difterent conclusion, 
from the fact that in the eleven localities in this State, 
where the matter has been submitted to the people, it 
has, in every case, met their approval. 

The places in which the free schools are maintained, 


with the population of each in 1845, are as follows: 











NN a a Ee RR ae 371,223 
NG aonkdcntiscks Dabeatanwicmwaecuwnonsnke 29,773 
II cists socesnsetn ce Bargin herawncmmleonmlaamen 59,566 
I Gat thadcinenccadaccahecw aes widianwkcn 10,000 
Se . 25 265 
Lansingburgh, .. 4,000 
Williamsburgh, - 11.3388 
Poughkeepsie, ..... 9,000 
Flushing, 3,918 
Newtown, 5,521 
SS eee 1,807 

531,453 


The whole population of the State in 1845, was 
2,604,495. It appears, therefore, that free schools are 
established in a portion of the State containing one- 
fifth of the entire population. If to the above we add 
the following places in which the schools are substan- 
tially free, although not by force of law, the above 
proportion will be increased to one-fourth : 








Sustained by the foregoing statistics, it may be safe 
to presume, that so large a portion of the State having 
adopted the free system, and being satisfied with its 
operation, a majority of the other section of the State 
is prepared to approve it also. 

When it is said that the people are not prepared for 
free schools, it is only another form of expressing a 
belief that they are opposed to taxation for their sup- 
port. There is doubtless a respectable number of 
a ager in every community, averse to taxation, not on- 

y for the support of schools, but for all the purposes of 
government. Still the Superintendent has an abiding 
confidence; that a majority of the legal voters, and a 
inajority of the tax-payers in this State, would vote to 
support the schools by taxation. ‘The annual reports 
of this department furnish reasons for this belief. 

The money raised by the supervisors, equal to the 
amount appropriated trom the funds of the State, is 
cheerfully voted and paid. In addition to this, many 
towns, at their annual meetings, vote to raise another 
sum, equal to that required to be raised by general 
laws. Theaggregate sum thus voted in the State every 
year, is very large: 
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These sums were raised by the inhabitants of towns 
voluntarily, and under special laws inserted in the char- 
ters of cities and villages. It would appear from this, 
that the people are not opposed to taxation for free 
schools. The probable taxation, and the rate per cent 
necessary to support a free school system, can be ascer- 
tained by showing the actual expense, in the cities 
and towns where it is established. 

In the following table, the first column shows the 
valuation of the city or town in 1847; the second, the 
whole amount of school money from all sources; the 
third, the amount of public money appropriated to the 
city or town; the fourth, the amount actually raised in 
the city, or town, besides the public money; and the 
fifth, the rate of tax upon $100 of valuation: 






Valuation. School Public Amount Rate on 

money. money. of tax. $100 val. 

Albany,.-.. 11,987,376 13.044 50 4,331 50 8.71300 007.5 
Brooklyn, ~ 29,565,189 26,039 350 6,286 35 19,753 15 006.7 
Buffalo, ... 8,497,162 21,142 60 3,142 18,000 00 «0 21.2 
Bushwick,- 755,160 1,089 20 196 00 1.09330 014.6 
Flushing, .. 2,398,135 1,593 03 41360 1,17943 005.0 
Hudson,... 1.159550 4,084 27 597 11 3.487 16 «60300 
Newtown, . — 1,989,175 3,743 77 582 75 2,763 54 015.0 
New- York,- 247,152,303 295,453 80 39,18358 256,27022 0104 
Po’keepsie,- 3,499, 191 5,470 56 1,244 58 4,22608 0120 
Rochester,. 4,634,681 — 11,808 47 2.66683 914164 0198 
Utica, ..... 3.480,766 10,278 16 1,286 70 8.99146 025.38 
Williams’h, 3,125,162 8,640 37 420 31 7,44377 0238 


The amount paid on rate bills in Utica, $569.45, and 
in Albany, $67, is included in the school money forthose 
places. In the other places the schools are free—or 
substantially so, very little being collected on rate bills 
in Troy, Lansingburgh, Poughkeepsie, Hudson and 
Flushing. 

With this table, any one can tell what would be his 
tax for the support of schools in either of the places 
named. If he is a resident of New-York, and is assess 
ed $4,000, he pays a tax of $4.16. If assessed for 
$100,000, he pays $104. The sum raised in New-York 
for school purposes, appears to be very large, but when 
it is apportioned upon the tax payers according to their 
property, it is a very light tax; and it would be light, 
even if it were doubled. If the common schools were 
what they should be, and a system of high schools were 
engrafted upon them, every child could be educated— 
the poor gratuitously—and the rich ata less expense 
than at private schools. 

In the city of Brooklyn, the free schools are support- 
ed at the low rate of six dollars tax upon $10,000 of 
valuation. In the cities, the support of schools by a 
general tax, is but the association of all the citizens to 
effect an object in which all are mutually interested, 
and which can be better done by a combination of the 
means of all. 
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In order to show what would be the operation of the 
free school system in a town wholly agricultural, we 
will take the town of Duanesburgh, in Schenectad 
county, a town in which there is no considerable vil- 
lage, and which will serve as a fair exampje for the 
average of the agricultural towns. The valuation of 
Duanesburgh, in 1847, was $452,165. The amount of 
school money raised in the town was, $346.94. The 
rate of taxation therefore, was a little more than seven 
cents and a half upon one hundred dollars of valuation. 
The amount received from the State was $346.94; the 
amount paid on rate bills was $987.16, and the amount 
raised in the town by rate bills and tax, $13,646.31, and 
the amount of exemptions was $30.31; the whole ex- 
pense of the schools during the year, therefore, was 
$1,711.25. To raise this last sum by tax, would require 
a rate of thirty cents upon a hundred dollars. If then, 
each district were required to raise a tax equal to the 
amount apportioned to it by the town superintendent, 
the sum would be $1,387.76 for the town of Duanes- 
burgh, and sufficient to support a school during eight 
months in a year in every district, that being the aver- 
age time in that town. The continual increase of the 
common school fund would annually diminish the 
amount of taxation. 


. It is urged by the opponents of the system, that 
those who have property are taxed to educate their 
own, as well as the children of the poor ; and that those 
who are blessed with property, but denied children, 
are also obliged to contribute something for the educa- 
tion of the indigent. Those who have omitted their 
duty, or are more fortunate than their neighbors in the 
possession of property, have no reason to complain of 
the trifling burthen which good fortune imposes upon 
them. Are property holders wronged or injured by 
this system of taxation ? 

Property is the creature of the law; its ownership 
is regulated by law; even the income of some kinds of 
property is limited by law. Human beings are pro- 
perty in South Carolina, and the taxes assessed upon 
them, and paid out of the earnings of their labor, go 
to the support of free schools, while in this State there 
can be no property in man. 

Land is property, and in civilized countries it con- 
stitutes the bulk of all property; yet it is not property 
in the absence of law. What idea of property in land 
has a Camanche Indian, of a Calmuck Tartar? To him 
the land is as free for his roaming. as the air for his 
breathing, or the water for his drink. The wild Be- 
douin will guard as his own, his tent, his camel, his 
wile; but his laws are the keenness of his scimetar, 
and the fleetness of his steed. 

The security of property is one of the paramount 
objects of government; but how shall that security be 
attained? By the stern restraints and crushing force 
of military power? The experience of the last year, 
in Europe and America, has proven that there is great- 
er security for persons and property in the general in- 
telligence and education of the people, than in an over- 
awing soldiery. Europe has been convulsed—cities 
have been the scenes of fearful and mortal strife— 
fields have been laid waste by contending armies—go- 
vernments have been overthrown—revolution has fol- 
lowed revolution, uncertainty aud insecurity are stamp- 
ed upon all things—political changes have been effect- 
ad only by civil war and commotion. The people of 
the United Stutes have effected the choice of a Chief 
Magistrate, involving a change in the policy of the go- 
vernment; it was accomplished in a day, with the 
cheerful and peaceful acquiescence of the Union. These 
are the results of the intelligence and moral elevation 
of the American people. 

There is a moral and intellectual power in the uni- 
versal education of the people, which furnishes more 
abiding security for persons and property, than disci- 
plined armies. Property must be taxed to support a 
soldiery ; why should it not then contribute to a sys- 
tem of protection which may preclude the necessity 
of armies? 
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Crime and pauperism are too often the results of ig- 
norance. The detection and punishment of the one, 
and the support of the other, are mainly effected by the 
imposition of taxes upon property. 

Is it not wise, then, to establish a system of educa- 
tion, universal and complete, which may ina great 
measure, prevent the commission of crime, and avoid 
the evils of pauperism?” 
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The Free School Principle. 

In what way—by what means—and to what extent, 
shall the state, in its political capacity, promote the 
interests and subserve the objects of popular edaca- 
tion?) What are the duties and responsibilities incum- 
bent upon the great body of the people, in reference 
to the intellectual and moral culture of the future 
citizens of the Republic: and how may those duties 
be most effectually performed aad those responsibili- 
ties be adequat2ly met? These are problems which 
have long engaged the attention and occupied the ef- 
forts of the philanthropist and-the Christian, the poli- 
tician and the statesman: but hitherto without resultg 
at all corresponding with the magnitude of the inte- 
rests at stake. By some it has been maintained that 
every civilized community possesses the power and 
the right to withdraw the child wholly from the pa- 
rent and place him under the exclusive guardianship 
and care of instructors named by and responsible 
only to the state: while others have denied both the 
expediency and the right of interference, on the part 
of the government to any extent whatever, in the edu- 
cation of the yonng. These, however, are extreme 
views: and like all other extreme views upon any 
subject of practical importance in the condact of hu- 
man life, are to be rejected as unreasonable and absurd, 
if not hurtful and pernicious. 


The right of the State to take cognizance of the 
education of its future citizens must be exercised in 
subordination to, or concurrently with, the paramount 
right of its component members to the unrestricted 
enjoyment of all those social, domestic and individual 
privileges for which society itself and governments 
exist: and any regulation which, under pretence of a 
greater ultimate good, should undertake to contravene 
this fundamental principle, would be justly obnoxious 
to every well constituted mind. On the other hand, 
to deny to the body politic, any jurisdiction whatever 
over the mental and moral culture of the youth of the 
State—to exclude from the legitimate domain of legis- 
lation every thing pertaining to the work of educa- 
tion, is effectually to neutralize the influence of every 
other agency in the complicated machinery of human 
government—to paralyze every noble energy of our 
nature—and to render the progress of improvement 
absolutely impossible. The power to punish the 
criminal offender is not more certainly an attribute 
of all governments than is that of restraining the 
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commission of crime, whenever aud wherever such 
restraint may be practicable or attainable; and the 
same fundamental laws which are competent in the 
prosecution of the great objects for which they are 
instituted, to interfere with the liberty and even the 
life of the transgressor and the felon, are surely no 
less competent to prescribe and to adopt those means 
of prevention which may avert the necessity of those 
retributive sanctions. 

The obligation and the duty of the State to provide 
an asylum and a comfortable support for the indigent 
wad the helpless, is generally admitted ; its right to do 
#0, unquestioned by any. Can it, then, be presumed 
that no power exists in the legislative department of 
the government, to adopt such prudential measures as 
observation and experience may from time to time 
saggest, for the diminution of those physical and mo- 
val evils which lie at the root of pauperism and men- 
dicity! The supposition is not to be tolerated for a 
moment by any mind at all conversant with the funda- 
mental principles of Political Economy. 


If, then, it be true that the general and unrestricted 
diffusion of knowledge—(we do not use the term use- 
fel knowledge—for all knowledge either is or may be 
gendered useful)—has a direct and even necessary 
tendency to prevent the commission of crime, by re- 
moving all inducements to evil courses, and by substi- 
tating in their stead the operation of motives leading 
to a diametrically opposite result—the welfare and the 
happiness of all: if it be true, that the prevalence of 
sound and enlightened views of intellectual and mor- 
al education, and the general reduction of those views 
@ practice would result in the speedy extinction of 
mendicity, or would, at all events restrict it to cases 
ef rare occurrence and such as are beyond the reach 
of human remedy—‘if it be true that the elevation, the 
prosperity and advancement of individuals, of commu- 
nities, of states and of nations, in physical and material 
wo less than in mental and moral well-being, is uniformly 
in a direct ratio to their attainments in knowledge 
and their progress in virtue—the inference would 
seem to be irresistible, that the first, the most sacred 
dety of a Christian state, is adequately to provide for 
the proper education of all its citizens. 


We have already laid before our readers ia the 
three preceding numbers of the Journal, the concur- 
gent testimony of the ablest and most experienced 
educators of our own and other lands, that minety-nine 
ew of every hundred, even of the gencration first sub- 
mitted to the experiment, may be rendered good men, 
eseful citizens of the community, upright, honest, 
virtuous and pure, by the agency of the Free School 
aystem, efficiently administered and properly sup- 
ported. And has, then, the State, in its corporate ca- 

_ pesity, 0 interest in this great work—no power to 
help it on—no aid to render it—no encouragement, 
sympathy or codperation to give to it? What if in- 
dividual effort in this direction, however judicious- 
ty applied and energetically prosecuted, shall be found 
imeompetent to the attainment of the object in 





view? 


What if, through the penury of some, the 
inability of others, the indifference of more, and the 


hostility of yet another class, the progress made by 
ithe most devoted friends of education is comparatively 
neutralized, their exertions paralyzed, and their efforts 
rendered unavailing? Is the arm of the State short- 
ened that it can not interpose to strengthen the feeble— 
to give confidence to the timid and wavering—to nerve 
the sinews of the weak, and to remove the obstacles 
pertinaciously thrown in the path of human improve- 
ment, by the vicious, the idle, the indifferent and the 
wicked? We, at least, have not so learned the lessons 
of a sound and enlightened Political Economy. 





Universal Education the only adequate Prevg> 
tive of Violence and Crime. 

We regard it as imperative upon the Btate, that ele- 
mentary instruction should be freely and equally dis 
pensed to all, in institutions recognized, sanctioned 
and sustained by itself—open at all times to the rich 
and to the poor—“ without money and without price;” 
that this instruction should be, in all cases, adequate 
to the communication of that degree of knowledge, at 
least, which shall enable the child, intelligently and 
efficiently to perform all those duties which, in the 
ordinary course of human events and the intercourse 
of society, may devolve upon him, and to attain such 
further and higher acquirements as his ambition or 
inclination may require; and that by the proper pre- 
paration of a suitable number of teachers, thoroughly 
conversant with their profession, and well skilled in 
its practical details, an adequate inducement may be 
presented to the community at large to avail itself of 
their services, and to bring within the schools thus 
established every child of sufficient age to be bene 
fitted by their instruction and discipline. Any system 
less ample and comprehensive than this, will be found 
inefficient and unwise. Every child of proper age must 
be brought within the pale of instruction, or the great 
work of Universal Education is imperfectly and de- 
fectively performed. If but one neglected child of pe- 
nury or misfortane, is suffered to grow up in ignorance 
and vice, in any of the ten thousand neighborhoods of 
our State, who shall answer for the harvest of crime 
and guilt, of desolation aud wretchedness, which the 
misdirected energies of that one perverted mind may 
occasion? The strong arm of the law, potent as it 
may be to punish, may be impotent to prevent the 
commission of the most flagraut outrages upon the 
person and the property of the citizen. N-ither the 
general security afforded by the prevalence of know- . 
ledge and virtue throughout the mass of the commr- 
nity, nor the prompt interposition of the laws and their 
ministers, nor the sufferings of the miserable culprit, 
nor the salutary terror of his punishment, can restore 
from the darkness of the grave the murderer's hapless 
victim, or fill the void in the domestic circle caused 
by the lawless hand of violence. Nor can that com- 
munity, which by an adequate and timely provision 
for the intellectual and moral culture of al/ its citizens, 
might have prevented the terrible catastrophe, “ bat 
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did it not,” be held guiltless before God or man, for 
the innocent blood which may thus have been shed. 
Are we to be told that the liberty of the citizen must 
not be infringed, even for the attainment of ‘he bles- 
sings of Universal Educaticn—that the auth rity of the 
parent over his child is sacred and must not be inter- 
fered with—that no power exists which can compel 
an American freeman to educate his child against his 
will? The liberty thus challenged—of growing up in 
ignorance and in the unrestrained indulgence of law- 
less passion in the midst of a civilized and christian 
community—can scarcely be regarded otherwise than 
as an anomalous and dangerous species of freedom, 
often fatal to its possessor, and always hostile to the 
highest welfare of society. The maniac found at large 
in the streets of a populous city, with a deadly weapon 
in his possession, however peaceable might be his 
demeanor for the time being, or however strong his 
protestations against any infringement of his personal 
liberty, would speedily be placed ander judicious con- 
straint; and yet the equally revolting and dangerous 
spectacle of hundreds of youth ripening for the gal- 
lows, the prison and the penitentiary, daily meets our 
eyes in the crowded thoroughfares of our great capi- 
tals. Morally certain as we are that a few brief years, 
nay perhaps a few brief months, or even days only, 
will intervene before the murderer's knife shall strike 
down some devoted victim, or the robber’s reckless 
and desperate grasp be upon our cherished homes or 
valued treasures, we may not interpose tu avert these 
calamities, and substitute the blessings of education 
in their stead, lest we violate the liberty of the citizen! 
When the deadly bolt has fallen, and consternation 
pervades the wondering crowd, and angry passions 
are clamorous for speedy agd condign retribution, and 
the doom of the man-slayer or the convict is sealed, 
we perceive too late that had the paternal care of the 
State been as eager and as efficacious to prevent, as it 
has shown itself prompt and speedy to punish, these 
disastrous results kad been spared. No, my friends— 
extensively as the blessings of education may be des- 
tined to prevail in our own and other lands, and 
broadly and deeply as the seeds of virtue and good- 
mess may be scattered and rooted—while there re- 
mains in any locality a single human being ignorant, 
depraved and unrestrained, rest assured that no effec- 
tual safeguard exists against the ravages of the de- 
atroyer. Like the sword of Dionysius, the wéapon of 
violence and of blood hangs suspended by a single 
hair over all you value and all you love; and every 
good citizen is directly and powerfully interested in 
the speedy reclamation of this one wandering outcast 
of humanity. When instead of one solitary child of 
vice and want and misery and degradation, “their 
aame is legion,” and they throng the avenues of all 
your great cities and towns,—when countless millions 
are annually expended in protecting society from their 
assaults, and in bringing them to justice, or providing 
for their support, and when, from every direction 
“the voice of our brother’s blood calls from the 

















ground” against the hesitating, timid and inefficacious 
restrictions of government—restrictions which operate 
only when no remedy can avail—surely the dictates of 
sound wisdom, no less than the suggestions of common 
prudence, demand that what the State can do, in the 
exercise of its conceded powers to watch over the 
public welfare, should be at once undertaken, aud 
vigorously and judiciously prosecuted. 





Direct Pecuniary Advantages of Universal 
Education. 

It has been fully and repeatedly demonstrated by 
both practical and scientific men, that the aggregate 
amount of industry in any community, may be vastly 
increased by means of general and specific intellectual 
culture; that in any given pursuit, trade or occupa- 
tion, the individual of most varied information and 
accurate knowledge, possesses decided advantages im 
the accumulation of wealth, over all competitors leas 
favored in this regard; and that the various avenues 
leading to mercantile, manufacturing or agricultural 
success may be far more profitably occupied by the 
educated than by the ignorant or the superficial. Has 
the State, as such, no concern in this? Has it ao 
functions by means of which it can encourage and re- 
ward individual or associated enterprise or exertion 
—can repress and discourage indolence and sloth— 
can remove the pressure of poverty from the body 
politic and social—can expand the operations of agri 
culture, manufactures and commerce—and build the 
superstructure of national greatness upon the durable 
foundations of an enlightened and well directed im 
dustry? Such has not been the construction put upom 
the objects of government and legislation by the 
world’s great statesmen, of our own or other lands— 
the Burkes, the Chathams, the Hamiltons, or the 
Clintons, of a past age; or the master spirits of the 
present day. 

From whence do we derive the very existence of pro- 
perty? What givesit its value? What protects, pre 
serves and defends it against violence, subtlety, fraud 
and craft? And what enables its possessor to enjoy aad 
to use it with safety and profit? Is it not the poweg 
and the influence of a paternal government, securing 
the prevalence of good order throughout the comma 
nity, establishing aud maintaining just laws, affording 
adequate remedies for their violation, and watching 
over the welfare and safety of the humblest equally 
with the highest citizen of the commonwealth? Aad 
has not the general diffusion of sound knowledge, the 
inculcation of pure morality, the formation of virtuows 
habits, the presence and operation of a pervading 
sentiment of integrity, an undeniable tendency to 
render the possession and enjoyment of property more 
secure, more valuable, more certain? Do they no@ 
immeasurably enhance its worth, encourage its acqui- 
sition, and ensure its profits? We have only to com 
trast our own privileges in this respect with that ge 
neral insecurity and alarm which prevails in the semi; 
civilized or barbarous nations of the old world, ar@ 
which uniformly accompanies the prevalence of igne; 
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rance and moral degradation, to be convinced of this 
fact. And is it not within the personal experience of 
most business men, that the pecuniary value of real 
estate especially, when thrown into market, is in a 
very great degree affected favorably or adversely by the 
presence or absence of an enlightened, orderly and 
law-abiding neighborhood? Is it then competent to 
the man of wealth to insist, with any show of reason, 
that he. should be exempted from his proportionate 
share of contribution to that general fund, the avails of 
which are thus to be expended in providing him a 
sure guaranty for the undisturbed enjoyment of his 
home, his possessions and his personal rights ? 





Duty of Providing for the Education of the 
Neglected Classes. 

There are those who claim an equitable exemption 
from general contribution for the purpose of extending 
the blessings of knowledge to all, upon the ground 
that they have already provided for or are prepared 
to give a suitable education, at their own proper cost 
and charges, to their own children, and that it is for 
wthers to do the same, or to omit it altogether, as they 
may deem most expedient. Let us examine for a 
moment, the strength and validity of this plea. My 


friend, you have a daughter whom you value as the. 


apple of your eye—whom you have nourished and 
@eerished with all the fondness and warmth of 
parental love—whose fair and sylph-like form you 
would scarce “permit the “winds of heaven to visit 
too roughly”—whose mind, under your vigilant su- 
pervision, has been made the reeeptacle of all high 
and holy and pure thoughts, and for whose future 
welfare you are tenderly and anxiously solicitous. 
While she remains under your protecting roof, and 
within the pale of your constant guardianship, happi- 
mess attends her every footstep, and peace and joy are 
the companions of her well-spent hours. But a day 
is eoming when she must Ieave the hallowed sanctu- 
ary of home, and go forth to mingle with the world. 
There, the heartless seducer, the unprincipled fortune 
hunter, the empty and frivolouscoxcomb, the subtle and 
malignant ruffian, the ignorant and degraded vagabond 
aad the brutal sot—await her coming, and Jay their 
terrible snares for her destruction. Is it not a fearful 
trial? Can you look coolly on and watch the issue 
with a complacent eye, satisfied that you have done 
your duty, and that all will be well? Is the conduct 
aed character of your neighbours, your fellow men, 
‘indeed, nothing to you, that you should interest your- 
aeif in their education? 

You heve a son, upon whose education no time, no 
pains, no expense has been spared. He, too, has been 
daintily brought up, and vigilantly cared for. Mo 
valgar child of poverty and degradation has been suf- 
Fered to pollute the fair surface of his ingenuous and 
aristocratic mind. His companionship has been with 
‘the gentle and well-bora: his associations have been 
‘exclusively with the virtuous, the high-minded and 
the pure. All that the most eminent and successful 
iastructors, and the most ample stores of ancient and 





modern lore could give him, has been freely and libe- 
rally bestowed; and he goes forth into the scenes of 
active life with a proud brow, a fearless heart and a 
cultivated mind. Surely it were the height of presump- 
tion to expect that a father could do more. What is 
it to him that the licensed vender of alcohol lurks ir 
his neighborhood, with his well-filled dens of infamy 
and of darkness? What is it to him that the gambler, 
the debauchee, the prostitute, the robber, or the mur- 
derer, are abroad in the land, and that they and such 
as they, are now the men who, a few short years since 
as luckless and poor, but innocent Joys, were passed 
haughtily by as unworthy of notice or regard? Alas! 
the tempter has prevailed! That fuir-haired boy has 
in an evil hour yielded to the allurements of passion : 
and his swollen and bloated cheeks, his trembling 
limbs, his pestiferous breath, his haggard face aad 
blood-shot eyes, tell that for him the drunkard’s dis- 
honored grave is rapidly preparing. Had you, indeed, 
my friend, no interest in the conduct and character of 
your neighbor’s children? 

“ A poor Irish widow,” says Thomas Carlyle, “her 
husband having died in one of the lanes of Edinburgh, 
went forth with her three children, bare of all resousee, 
to solicit help from the charitable establishments of 
that city. At this charitable establishment, and them 
at that she was refused—referred from one to the 
other, helped by none—till she had exhausted them all 
—till her strength and heart failed her—she sank dowa 
in typhus fever, died, and infected her lane with fever, 
so that seventeen other persons died of fever there im 
consequence. Would it not have been economy to 
help this poor widow! The forlorn Irish widow ap- 
plies to her fellow creatures as if saying ‘Behold, I 
am sinking, bare of help; ge must help me!’ They 
answer ‘No, impossible; thou art no sister of ours.’ 
But she proves her sisterhood: her typhus fever kills 
them: they actually were her brothers, though denying i. 
Had man ever to go lower for proof? 

“For, as indeed was very natural in such case, all 
government of the Poor by the Rich, has long ago been 
given over to Supply and Demand, Laissez faire and 
such like, and universally declared to be ‘ impossible.’ 
‘You are no sister of ours: what shadow of proof is 
there? Here are our parchments, our padlocks prov- 
ing indisputably our money-safes to be ours, and you 
to have no business with them!’ Nothing is left but 
that she prove her sisterhood by dying and infecting 
you with typhus. Seventeen of you, lying dead, will 
not deny such proof that she was flesh of your flesh; 
and perhaps some of the living may lay it to heart.” 





Corporations vs. Free Schools. 

It is objected, on the part of certain banks, insuranee 
companies and other corporations, that they will have 
to pay more than their just proportion of the tax for 
Free Schools, because their capital is assessed at its 
full value, while real estate, and other property, is 
only assessed at one-third or one-half of its actual value. 

We reply that this is not a valid objection to the 
Free School act, for that act does not pretend to alter 
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the mode of assessment prescribed by the statutes of 


the State. The objection can be fairly urged only 
against the ineqality and injustice of the assessments. 
The assessors, in the exercise of their discretion, put 
different valuations upon real estate in different towns 
and counties. This is an evil which has no connection 
with the Free School act, and the argument drawn 
from it against that act, is unsound and disingenuous. 


The tax now levied by law for the support of schools 
is apportioned upon the towns and counties in propor- 
tion to the population. Thisis,indisputably,an unequal 
and unjust mode of apportioning taxes. Cities and 
villages, by this means, have the benefit of all the in- 
eorporated capital of the State. 


The additional taxation imposed by the Free School 
act is levied upon the county, like all county taxes, 
and the banking and other incorporated capital is taxed 
for the benefit of the whole county. 

The Free School act, therefore, instead of being une- 


qual and unjust in its operation, is, on the other hand, 
an equalizing and just law. 





Hew the Schools are to be Supported under the 
Free School Act. 


The appropriation from the U. 8. Deposit Fund and 





Common School Fund is,................. $285,000 
Raised BGR TD GOWNS) 65 dic ns cc cccsiccacdscce'c 285 000 
Raised upon the counties,............-..-.--- 285,000 

NE ss itis maintain $855,000. 


The sum of $570,000 will therefore be raised by tax, 
and 285,000 be appropriated from the funds, to be dis- 
tributed among the several school districts of_the State. 
It will be seen that the gross amount of public money 
wil be just one-third more than at present. Each dis- 
trict in the State will therefore receive just one-third 
more public money than at present. This additiona) 
285,000, is to be raised upon the counties, like other 
county taxes, and will be paid by the county treasurer 
to the town superintendents, when the money appro- 
priated from the school fund is paid to them. 

If the public money received by the trustees is not- 
sufficient to support a school, for such length of time 
as shall be required by the district, the deficiency is to 
be raised by a tax upon the district ; and not by rate bill 
as heretofore. 

At each annual meeting the trustees will be required 
to submit to the meeting an estimate ef the expenses 
of supporting a school for the year. This estimate will 
embrace all the items of expenditure for the year, such 
as fuel, furniture, bookcases, books, repairs, teacher’s 
wages, besides the public money, &c, &c., and each 
item is to be submitted to the vote of the meeting. 
Whatever amount the meetings shall approve, must be 
eollected by a tax list and warrant. 


If the meeting refuse or neglect to vote a sum suffi- 
eient to support a school for four months, the trustees may 
have a school kept for four months, and the expense may 
be collected by a tax list and warraut, without a vote of 
the district. 
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Editor’s Table. 





Scenes anp Sketcues 1x ContinentaL Evroes: 
embracing descriptions of France, Sparx, Portveat, 
Iraty, Sicity, Switzertann, Bercium anp Ho.tanp, 
together with interesting notices of their principal 
cities and towns. Carefully prepared from the best 
and latest sources, by Rosert Sears. Illustrated with 
numerous engravings. Published by the author, at 
128 Nassau-street, and by J. 8S. Redfield, Clinton Hall, 
New-York. 

We can safely and conscientiously recommend this 
work, one of a most valuable and interesting series, 
prepared by Mr. Sears, to the Trustees of our School 
District Libraries, and to parents generally. It com- 
prises a mass of useful and indispensable information 
respecting the principal countries and nations of Con- 
tinental Europe ; and the illustrations are’of the most 
attractive and interesting nature. Indeed we know of 
no work better adapted to the comprehension and in- 
struction of the young mind i this depariment ef 
historical knowledge: and we cordially subscribe to 
the high cemmendation of the entire series by Gov. 
Fisu, Secretary Morcan and the committee on colleges, 
academies and common schools, which will be found 
in our advertising columns. We hope to be able to 
find room to notice them in detail, hereafter. Wecan 
only advert now, in this connection, to 


Szar’s Biste Biocraruy, containing the lives and 
characters of the principal personages recorded im 
the sacred writings, with thirty dissertations on the 
Evidences of Divine Revelation—as a favorable spe- 
cimen of the whole series. This work is embellished 
with several hundred engravings, illustrative of Scrip- 
ture scenes, manners, &c., aud is richly worth the 
price of the whole set. 

Prerce’s Naturat Series or Scneor Booxs, com- 
prising the First, Second and Third Reader. Gates, 
Stedman & Co., New-York. 

We have not had time to examine these books in 
detail; but we have seen enough of them and know 
enough of the author, to be satisfied that they will be 
found very valuable auxiliaries in the work of elemen- 
tary instruction. Mr. Pierce is not a ¢yro in the art 


of teaching. He possesses an eminently practical, — 


enterprising and discriminating mind; thoroughly un- 
derstands the use of language, and its adaptation to the 
world of ideas; and has a system of his own, which in 
our humble judgment, possesses great and rare merit. 
We recommend teachers to try his works, and be govern- 
ed by the result. 


Scnoor ArcHitecturR, or Contributions to the Im- 
provement of School Houses in the United States. By 
Henry Barwarp, late Commissioner of Pub. Schools 
in Rhode-Island. Second Edition. A. 8. Barnes & Co., 
New-York, 1849. 

We are gratified to learn that our worthy and re 
spected fellow-citizen Jamzs 8S. WapswortH has gene- 
rously placed one thousand copies of this valuable 





work at the disposal of the Superintendent of Common 
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Schools, for gratuitous distribution among the several 
towns of the State; and that they will be forwarded 
to the respective town clerks, to be deposited in 
their office for the benefit of the schools and school 
officers generally, at an early day. This noble act 
evinces a just appreciation of a work which, sooner or 
later, must find its way into every school district libra- 
ry in the Union. 

It gives us sincere pleasure to be able to add in this 
connection, that Mr. Barnarp has recently been ap- 
pointed by the Legislature of Connecticut, Superin- 
tendeut of Common Schools of that State, and Principal 
of the State Normal School, directed to be organized 
and put in operation under his supervision. 





On tHE Roan, Sept. 24, 1849. 
8. 8. Ranvatt, Ese: 


My Dear Sin—Permit a friend of popular education, 
whe contributed his mite as editor to establish the ad- 
mirable Free Schools in the city of Buffalo, who voted 
for the bill to found the State Normal School, and still 
cherishes a lively interest in the moral and intellectu- 
al improvement of his race, to say a few words in the 
Common School Journal in favor of sustaining at the 
ballot box, the contingent law designed to make the 


Common Schools of the Empire State, as free, as uni-|° 


form and efficient as the best in the world. , 

The most economical system for instructing the 
young of both sexes, can only be maintained by an 
organization which leaves as little as possible to local 
indifference, popular prejudice and party bickerings, 
in all districts where schools are to be supported. Or- 

anization has made the schools of New-York what 
- are—the pride of her citizens and the admiration 
of the Union. This organization is susceptible of ob- 
vious and important improvements. It is practicable 
to have better schools as a whole, and at a less annual 
cost to the people. Money can be wasted in educa- 
tional, as in all other business operations. Economy 
and Efficiency are the cardinal points to which all our 
studies aud all our efforts should bedirected. By keep. 
ing these in view, we may increase, to a large and inde- 
finite extent, the intellectual capital employed in the 

reat industrial pursuits of our noble Commonwealth. 
Ex rience has demonstrated the interesting fact, that 
such capital yields the most profitable return on the in- 
vestment. The proper education of the children of 
toil, whether they till the earth, labor in the mine, on 
the ocean, or in the workshop, is now too expensive to 
the community, and too — neglected. By this 
sad neglect through childhood, to cultivate aright the 
reasoning powers and moral — tions of the masses, 
much of their daily labor in after life is lost to the world 
by its misapplication; aud society suffers still more 
from the crime, the vice and the pauperism which the 
‘training up of all children in the way they should go, 
would have prevented. 

As a matter of sound political and social ceonomy, 
we mast establish and maintain a thorough and gene- 
ral educational system, for imparting to all a love for 
doing right, and all useful knowledge, to the end that we 
may prevent wroug action, and avoid that alarming 
increase of poverty which threatens the stability of 
every form of government, and all rights of property 
and of ne Hundreds of the worst diseases that 
afflict the human body may be prevented, by the exer- 
cise of wisdom and caution, which can not be cured. 
Man’s capacity to improve and do right implies the 
possibility of preventing wrong. How much may be 
realised by an earnest and popular effort to remove all 
evil examples, all temptations to do wrong; and to 
make the most of the elements of reason and of con- 
science, can never be known till the experimert be 
fairly tried for a few successive generations. Popular 








sovereignty and popular ignorance, when united, pro- 
mise little fur the future. To prevent the many evils 
which ignorance engenders and fosters, our common 
school system should be more subject to law, and less 
to caprice, which impairs its usefulness in districts 
where sound education, in the best sense of the term, 
is most needed. I have studied the Free School sys- 
tem in New-York, and in Georgia; and I believe it to 
be more economical and effisient than any other. 
Without it, no general concert of action and unity of 
purpose are attainable. To drill the educational force 
of a State, and maiutain it in a position to command 
universal respect, are objeets of the highest importance. 
There are too many districts in me 4 the standard of 
common school education can not be materially raised, 
unless you modify and improve the present system. 
Vote then for the law of last winter, that universal 
education may be better and cheaper for the equal 
benefit of all classes, whether rich or poor. The mo- 
ney now raised by taxes will do far more good, under 
a more efficient organization. Common schools, b 
attaining increased consequence in the public mind, 
will justly excite more interest and closer attention, 
which will promote learning and industry, and dis- 
courage ignorance and idleness. Yours truly. 


DANIEL LEE. 





Report on Free Sehools. 
Anoptep at a SpeciaL MEETING OF THE Monror Coun- 


TY TFRACHERS’ ASSOCIATION HELD IN PITTTSFORD Sept. 
15, 1849. 


Are you in favor of the “new school law,” or are 
you opposed to it? Or, in other words, shall we have 
Free Schools over the State, or shall the present sys- 
tem be retained ? 

These are inquiries which do, or should deeply in- 
terest every voter in this great State. For the Elec- 
tors are to determine at the annual election, in No- 
vember next, whether the recent Act of our Legisla- 
ture, establishing Free Schools throughout the State. 
shall be adopted, and become the law of the State, or 
whether it shall be rejected, and the present mode of 
supporting schools be retained. 

The inquiry very naturally presents itself here, what 
advantage has the new system over the old? The re- 
ply is, much every way. 

In the first place, by adopting the system proposed, 
the number of childicon attending the schools through- 
out the State, will be greatly increased, as'it was in the 
towns and cities where Free Schools are now enjoyed. 
This reason alone should secure the adoption of the 
new Law. 

In the second place. The burden of supporting 
schools will be less onerous, because more e ually 
borne, by all who own and possess property. te ise 
well established fact, that the value as well as the safety 
of property, is greatly enhanced in that communi 
where intelligence, virtue and morality prevail. This 
being so, it is both right and equitable, that the pro- 
perty should be taxed to aid in defraying the expenses 
of such schools and institutions as tend both to proteot 
property and to increase its value. Notwithstanding 
this fact, however, there are many persons, who, owa- 
ing large estates, and either having no children to ede- 
cate, or if they have them, not designing to send them 
to the public schools to be instructed, will oppose the 
adoption of the free school law for no other reason, 
than that their property will be taxed for the support 
of schools under the operation of the new law if it be 
adopted. 

There are others, large property holders, that say 
we have no children to educate, yet we are, neverthe- 
less, not only willing, but desirous to aid in supporting 
such schools as shall benefit the greatest number of 
the rising generation. 

Another reason in favor of the new law, is, that it 
“ will relieve trustees from the duty and labor of ma- 
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king rate bills in any case, and from all litigation 


arising therefrom. 

Another reason, the teacher will receive his pay 
when his work is dune, instead of having to wait thirty, 
or sixty days, as under the present system. 

Another, and no trifling reason, is, that there is a 
class of persons in almost every district, and including 
the entire State, it becomes a very large one, that have 
not the means to pay their school bills, and having 
too much pride and independence to submit to being 
enrolled and recorded as indigent persons, refuse to 
send their children to school. 


There is another numerous class of persons, who, 
through fear of poverty, live all their life long in 
bondage to mammon. They know full well, that, in 


. view of their possessions, the Trustees will never cer- 


tify to their inability to pay school bills, if the liability 
be incurred—so they refuse to send their children to 
school, and thus withhold that support, the want of 
which may deprive the district or neighborhood of 
auch a school as is needed. By the adoption of the 
new law, the children of both of those classes will be 
— for. For the new law will open the school 
10use to all who may wish to enter. Under the new 
dispensation the poor shall inherit the right to the 
blessings of the schools as they now do to the landscape 
view, though they have not the title deed of one foot 
of earth. Aye, under the new law, the school shall be 
as free to the poor man as the air of heaven—and the 
former is of no less importance to the intellectual na- 
ture of his little ones, than the latter is to their corpo- 
real. The right, the claim that these little ones have 
to be educated, upon those who possess the property of 
earth, ought no more to be questioned, than their 
claim to be clothed and fed until they are old enough 
to provide for themselves—or, than the right they have 
to breathe and to enjoy the life giving and life sus- 
taining element. Better, far better, deny the latter, in 
this stage of their existence, than permit them to grow 
up without the former. 

These are some of the reasons why the new, the 
Free School system, should be adopted, instead of the 
one we now have. 

Again, there are other reasons of a somewhat difte- 
rent kind, which will show the advantages of the I'ree 
School system over any other. 

- Ours, is a Republican form of Government, and 
among the people, it is a well nigh conceded axiom, 
that its continuance depends upon the virtue and in- 
telligence of the people. It must, also, be admitted, 


. that that degree of general intelligencc, necessary to 


the perpetuity and permanency of our free institutions, 
can not be so universally dittused by any other human 
instrumentality, as by that of Free Schools. Hence 
their superiority over any other system. 

Another advantage resulting to the State from the 
operation of Free Schools, is, that all or very nearly 

1 of the children of the State will attend them some 
part of their school days; and being thus brought to- 
gether, the children of the rich and the poor are made 
acquainted with each other, as they never would other- 
wise be, aud thus are developed and brought into ac- 
tive exercise the social powers, and that community 
of feeling produced whist constitute the very bond of 
union both in the State and nation. 

Again. The expediency of Free Schools is urged 
on the ground of political economy. Kuowledge and 
wealth sustain usually to each other the relation of 
cause and effect. 

And again. The moralist urging the argument of 
the Political Economist, ‘“‘demonstrates that vice and 
crime, engendered by ignorance, not only make per- 
sons prodigals and spendthrifts of their own, but de- 
frauders and plunderers of the means of others.” 

Notwithstanding all these reasons aud many others 
which are usually urged, and might be presented here, 
did time allow, there are those who say, that the State 
of New-York is not yet prepared for Free Schools. 

New-York will repudiate this tax-payer’s slander 











next November, and will decide by a larger majority 
than did her young sister, Indiana, recently, in favor 
of Free Schools. But says an objector, the Free 
Schools so called, are not Free Schools, in fact, be- 
cause the people are taxed to support them. Admit- 
ted—for no one maintains that they are free in the 
sense that they cost nothing—but in the sense that 
they are open to all who chvose to enter. 

Another argument in favor of Free Schools is the 
fact, that wherever they have been adopted and tried 
in our State, or Republic, they have been approved and 
sustained. Free Schools have been established, and 
are now in operation in nearly all the large towns 
within the State, embracing about one-fourth of the 





entire population thereof. Unless the property holders 


succeed in beguiling or intimidating the voters, the Em- 
pire State “al dente next November in favor of the 
Free School law, by such a majority as she has seldom, 
if ever given in favor of any question submitted to her 
for decision. 

Thus, Gentlemen of the Association, has your Com 
mittee presented a few of the reasons why the new 
law establishing Free Schools should be adopted. 
They do not claim to have exhausted the subject,— 
nor, for the Law, that it is faultless, but they do claim, 
that they have presented good and substantial reasons 
why the new Law should be adopted instead of the 
present system. 

Therefore, Resolved—That we will use our influ- 
ence, aud labor if nced be, for the adoption, at the an- 
nual election in November next, of the new. School 
Law, entitled “An Act Estasrisuina Freer Scuoors 
THROUGHOUT THE State.” 





{From the Auburn Daily Advertiser } 
The Free-School Act. 


One of the most important questions to be decided by 
the people of this State is the Act establishing Free 
Schools throughout this State, which is to be submitted 
to them at the approaching election, for their adoption 
or rejection. The subject of Free Schools is one of 
such vital interest to the well-being of every commnu- 
nity, and the importance of general education so uni- 
versally, conceded that we doubt the necessity of say- 
ing a word in favor of the adoption of the law in quee- 
tion, to those who so fully appreciate the benefits re- 
sulting from it, as the people of Cayuga county un- 
doubtedly do.. There may Se those, however, even in 
so intelligent a community as this, who from various 
circumstances may underestimate the advantages of 
Free Schools, and perhaps even be opposed to them. 
Amongst this latter class may be those whose childresm 
have already been educated, or who have none to eda 
cate, whose eagerly equally witk those who have large 
families must be taxed. But we imagine there are 
very few comparatively, who are so fortunate as to 
have educated their children, or so unfortunate as to 
be destitute of them, and yet whom Providence has 
blessed with an abundance of this world’s goods, that 
would not cheerfully contribute something from their 
abundance towards sustaining a system which shalt 
place within the reach of the poor as well as the 
wealthy the inestimable blessings of Free Schools. 
We care not whether the rich ever avail themselves 
of the advantages of such a sytem or not. Still they 
are indirectly benefitted to a degree infinitely beyond 
the paltry sum they will be required to contribute to- 
wards its sapport. Even from mere selfish considera- 
tions they are more deeply interested in the subject of 
Universal Education than those for whose immediate 
benefit they are taxed. The stability of our goverm 
ment, the rights of property, the welfare of society, 
and indeed the very existence of our free iustitutions 


depend upon the virtue of the people, and the people 
are virtuous just in proportion as they are enlightened. 

But we doubt not that most of those to whom we 
have referred will cheerfully contribute their mite to- 





wards an enlarged and liberal system cf education 
from higher, and 


purer, and more patriotic movements 
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than those of a selfish character. We believe there 


. i¢ benevolence and love of country enough amongst 


the wealthier portion of our population to aid not only 
with their money but with their whole influence to 
secure to the entire people of this State the great 
benefits contemplated by the enlightened act of last 
session. At any rate we sincerely hope that the act 
will receive the cordial and united support of all par- 
ties and sects, and of the rich as well as of the poor. 
Let it not be said that while the people of every New- 
England States, of Pennsylvania, and of other States 
have secured to their children the blessings of Free 
Schools, the Empire State withholds them trom hers. 





From the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 
Free Schools. 


In most of the cities of the State the system of Free 
Schools has been in practical operation for several years, 
and has been growing in popular favor with every 
day's experience. A large portion of the population 
are thus alread subjected to the law, and their con- 
dition is not to be affected by the ratification or rejec- 
ffon of the act submitted to the people; the only ques- 
tion being whether it shall be extended to the rural 
districts. The objection which might perhaps have 
been anticipated from the large tax payers, to contri- 
buting to the education of the poor, has much less force 
im the country than in the cities, from the fact that 
much greater general equality of property exists in 
the former, and they hold very few persons who do 
not contribute to the payment of taxes. But in point 
of fact, and it is highly creditable to the property hol- 
ders of the cities, very few indeed of them ever made 
the objection, although their real estate has borne 
heavy burdens for the immediate benefit of the chil- 
dren of the poor, who crowd the lanes and allies of 
the larger towns. Their enlightened self interest has 
teaght them that it is better and cheaper to pay for 
the instruction than to pay for the ignorance cf the 
children of poverty. 

There is no reason to anticipate that the people of 
the agricultural districts will prove less sagacious— 
less generous they will prove, because the demand 
“pon their generosity is so much less, from the com- 

ative paucity of the non-paying recipients of pub- 
instruction. Indeed the collection of rate bills | me 
those unable to pay them, and the exemption from pay- 
ment of the few unable, in most rural districts, serves 
only to make an ungracious discrimination between 
different classes of the community, to remind the poor 
of their poverty, and to impress the idea that they are 
the objects of charity in each specific instance. The 
difference between the sum contributed under the pre- 
sent system and that which will be required to educate 
all without distinction, would rarely pay the expense 
wasted in the proceedings to designate those exempt- 
ed from rate bills, and to collect them from their more 
fortunate neighbors. The practical management of 
eommon schools will be greatly simplified by the pro- 
posed change, and the reputation of the State abroad 
advanced by the formal recognition of the doctrine long 
established in her practice, that Education is a right 
as universal as personal freedom. 





Progress of Educational Reform. 
LETTER FROM MR HOLBROOK. 


Wasuineton, August 10, ’49. 


My Dear Frigyp Raxpatt.—lI am happy to inform 
you of progress in actually realizing the two great facts 
mentioned in my last—Civil Government and Self Edu- 
eation. Here at the Heart of the Nation, the Mayor 
has assigned a room in the City Hall, as a depository of 
the fruits of Self Education; the President of the Board 
ef Aldermen has given full assurance of the use of large 
rooms for public meetings, as they may be needed. 
Professor Henry has offered in the Smithsonian Institute, 
all the accommodations which may be needed for exhi- 
bitions, lectures, and other operations. connected with 
the enterprize, and Dr. Gale, Professor of Chemistry 
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in the Medical College, has offered any services he can 
render by way of lectures, testing minerals, or other 
aids to the same grand principle of human elevatiun. 

Among those in the district of Columbia who nave 
given both their names and their money to this great 
cause, are two Mayors, viz: of Washiugtun and George- 
town, two Ex Mayors, three Professors of Literary In- 
stitutions, a President of the Board of Aldermen, some 
half dozen of other members of the Board, several 
of the most prominent Lawyers in the district, twe 
Bankers, one General, Gen. Jessup, two or more For- 
eign Ministers, City Postmaster, Assistant of Postmas- 
ter General, &c. Numerous other citizens with gentle- 
men immediately connected with the National Govern- 
ment, will doubtless, the moment an opportunity is 
presented, manifest, in the same way, their interest in 
the only foundation of all the iustitutions under the pro- 
tection of rulers for the benefit of the people. 

In Baltimore, where I have just spent two weeke 
the Mayor of the city, the Commissioners of Public 
Schools, Superintendent of Schools, State Geologist and 
other public functionaries have promptly and effectively 
recognized the same true prin principles as proper to 
come under their special cognizance. Rooms fer an Ex- 
change Depository were at once offered by the School 
Commissioner in their Hall, and the superintendent ac- 
ting as agent, and the Mayor has proposed having placed 
in the City Hall, cases for specimens already commenced, 
from the very rich mineral productions in and about 
Baltimore, which are ae in such immense quanti- 
ties into chrome yellow, chromate of potash, epsom salts, 
albumen, copperas, and numerous other chemicals added 
to thousands of tons of iron made in the numerous fur- 
naces, with the products of extensive copper works, se 
as to render the Monumental City appropriately, the 
American Laboratory. Mrs. Lincolu Phelps, with a 
school of young ladies at Ellicott’s Mills, some twelve 
miles from Baltimore, promptly and decidedly ex- 
pressed her intention of recogmzing the principle of 
Self Education, by having every pupil prepare for her 
self the next term, collections, Coth of Nature and Art, 
providing at the same time specimens to be distributed 
by “GOVERNMENT MACHINERY” for the benefit ef 
others 

In the City of New-York, as you are aware, owin 
principally to the enlightened, extended views, an 
steady well directed efforts of our mutual friend, S. W. 
Seton, rooms are appropriated by the Trustees of Publie 
Schools at the concentrating and radiating peint of 
school operations in that great commercial metropolis, 
for an EXCHANGE D£POsiTOKY, from which many thou- 
sand specimens, produced in the schools under their 
supervision, have been distributed to every section of 
this country and to many sections of all countries, already 
presenting the most gratifying proof of their action as 
leaven for leavening the whole lump. 


A few weeks since a Col. Hughes visited this city 
from St. Paul, Minesota, at the head of navigation or 
the Mississippi, with specimens of the “ MingsoTA CHRO- 
NICLE,” a well got up and ably conducted paper. While 
here he procured from the government some arsenal or 
other national bu8ding in that place jor the use of their 
schools. On seeing the articles on Geology, &c. in the 
National Intelligencer, he requested and procured copies 
of the series of ten numbers which he forward by the 
first mail fur the use of the “curowicte.” He stated 
that a day or two before he left St Paul for the east, the 
evening of his making the suggestion for the object, 
eleven hundred dollars were subscribed for an ‘* Ex- 
CHANGE DrposiTorY ” in the Capital of that Infant Ter- 
ritory. He also said with emphasis, that if he had 
received nothing else by his visit to the east, but am 
arrangement for a reciprocation in this grand Republicam 
enterprize, he should be a rewarded for the ex- 
pense of his journey. It is to be remembered that by 
Mr. Sibley, Delegate te Congress from Minesota were 
sent last winter specimens of the Virginia and N. York 
Circular, to the friends of science in that tegen 
Since my last, some specimens embracing Indian work- 
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manship, constructed for the purpose, have been received 
for Mr. Kilby, of Eastport, Me., already mentioned as 
stimulated to aetion by the same circular, secured by 
them last winter from the member of Congress, repre- 
senting the district, embracing that eastern town of the 
states. 

Though similar statements might be extended almost 
without limits, the above afford sufficient proof that cir- 
eumstances surrounding and touching this glorious en- 
terprise are sufficiently animating. with the single ex- 
ception, that while the harvest is great the laborers are 
few; which exception will not, cannot discourage, 
either yourself or your devoted friend, 


JOSIAH HOLBROOK. 








Original Pocrtry. 


The Dying Child. 
BY MISS CLARA A. CONE. 


Hast thou beside a loved one’s couch, 
In sadness knelt alone, 
To see the light of beauty fade, 
And list to love's deep tone? 
Thou hast known the bitter anguish 
That oft unseals the soul’s deep well, 
— from it streams of sorrow, 
And floods of grief thou may’st not quell. 


Softly all o’er the still, green earth, 
The magic veil of sunset fell ; 
And glistened on the silvery streams 
That sing within the mossy dell. 
And in the gorgeous summer light 
P aan —- of oe —— ue, 
ee gaily through their grassy beds, 
And smiled to catch the fragrant dew. 
That golden light gleamed in the sky, 
Like gems upon the white-sea foam, 
Till woodland pines and forest trees 
Were decked all with a glorious crown. 


7T was a calni and hallowed hour,— 
As in the heavens the bright beams shone, 
One rosy ray stole softly throug 
The lattice of the dying-one. 
Beautiful upon her couch, 
As ’twere in holy dream, she lay ; 
While ’round her lips, like beauty’s spell, 
A smile, angelic sweet, did play. 


Softly the spirit of the breeze 
Passed the dells and rosy bower, 
To fan her hot and fevered brow, 
And waft the luxuries of flowers. 
And as it stirred the drapery rich, 
And tossed her golden, curling hair, 
She woke, and to her parent near 
Poured fourth her strain upon the air. 


“ Sweet mother, draw the curtain by 
To let me see the sunlight shine ; 
Then close beside my bed come sit, 
And warmly clasp my hand in thine. 
Dear mether, I have had a dream, 
All of my happy home above ; 
I’ve seen the blessed oo a 
And heard them swell their notes of love. 
But list! e’en now I hear harp tones, 
Borne on the still, ynbroken air ; 
I'll linger with thee yet awhile, 
Ere long my spirit will be there. 


“Oh! mother, do not weep for me, 
But when at evening’s pensive hour 
Thou and my sister fondly kneel, 
At the accustomed shrine of prayer ; 
Know that thy orison divine, 
Tn all its purity is borne, 
Upon the ye summer air, 
p to my bright and starlight home. 
Fond mother, thou’lt both come ere long 
To this my happy, blissful home, 
And mingle with the “ white robed throng” 
Assembled round the Eternal Throne.” 


She ceased. The “ petted dove” flew in 
And sweetly hovered ’round her bed, 

And with her spirit on its wing, 
Through the vine-clad lattice fled. 


Thus pass the beautiful and fair 
From earth, like bright midsummer. dream ; 
Like Eolian strain upen the air, 
Like blossoms on the passing stream. 
But they are borne from this wild haunt 
To realms of pure and fadeless light ; 
And there their spirits ever shine. 
Like stars that gem the brow ofnight. 


State Normal Scheel, Sept. 1849. 
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NOTHER NEW BOOK!—To School Teachers, and the 

Friends of Education generally.—Gates, StepMan & Co, 

116 Nassau-street, New-York, publish this day, Monday, September 

3d, The Second Reader (third book,) of the NATURAL SERIES 
OF READING BOOKS, by Otiver B. Pierce, 


“Take Nature’s path, and mad opinions leave.’’— Pope. 
Also an Essay on Reading, Spelling, §c. §c., by the same. 


Teachers and school officers in the city, are invited to cal 
and receive copies for examination. 


Those rower g bes any other part of the United States, who witt 
send, postpaid, their post-office address, shall receive gratis, througt: 
the mail, copies of Peirce’s Primer, Peirce’s First Reader, and 
Peirce’s Second Reader, subject only to postage, which on the Pri- 
mer (bound) is 44 cents; on the First Reader, 6} cents; on the 
Second Reader, 10 cents; the Essay 24 cents. 


The following are some of the features of “‘ The Natural Series,’’ 
when complete. Especial attention is solicited to the plan of teach- 
ing the right pronunciation of words, (without continual reference 
to the teacher) as the author believes that life is too short for a - 
son to be required to spend one-half in going astray, and half of 
the other half in discovering his mistake, and returning to tae 
right road. 


I. The Primer; alphabetical, with more than seventy cuts. 72 p. 
II. The First Reader ; with’ more than fifty cuts. 108 , 
III. The Second Re ; with more than fifty cuts. p. 
IV. The Third Reader ; to be issued in October, 1849. 

V. The Fourth Reader ; to follow the Third Reader very soon. 
VI. The Fifth Reader ; to follow the Fourth Reader very sooa. 


The Primer Pa sae @ new and improved method of saa: f 
the alphabet. Following the alphabetical exercises are XXXI 
easy lessons in Spelling and Reading. 

In his progress through the Series, the child learns [}—correctly 
the — of Orthoepy and Orthography, by the same lessons, 
and according to actual usage among the best speakers and writers 
of the day. 

By the various primary works, from the first writing of the lam- 
guage down at the amen time, ~ mee oo wy Aang = te 
pronounce incorrec various classes of wo: ut es 
pecially that very rites og having the termination ed, not 
spokes as a separate syllable ; as lov-ed, prov-ed, knock-ed, das- 
ed, miss-ed, &c. 

The child having been taught by the books to pronounce such 
words as just indicated, finds, later, to his jap pone and discoa-— 
ragement, that what he has thus acquired is all wrong. He must 
now unlearn this, and learn that such words are to be spokea, 
lovd not lov-ed; provd, not prov-ed; okt, not knock-ed; dasht, 
not dash-ed ; msst, not mise-ed, &c. &. 

By the Natural Series, the child is aleoaye taught the right, firet; 
and not the wrong afterwards. 

It is believed that the use of the Natural Series will secure a free 
easy and natural style of elocution in the progressive tyro, and wih 
naturalice the constrained, stiff and artificial reader. 

It is believed, also, that these books are better graduated in theic 
intellectual character, than others now in common use, and sim- 
ont he clearer, higher and more attractive and impressive in their 
moral tone. 





HE POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA OF MODERN DOMESTI¢@ 

MEDICINE, sy KeitH Imray, M. D., Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, and Licentiate ot the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, Edinburgh: AMERICAN EDITION; one large vol. 8vo.—Priee 
in Muslin, gitt, $3.50—in Sheep. extra, $4. Or the Mail Edition, 
in 12 Nos., paper covers. $3. Published by Gates, STEDMAN & 
Co., 116 Nassau-street, New-York. 


This work presents a concise but clear view of the predispost 
causes, premonitory signs, and distinguishing symptoms of disease, 
with the methods of cure recommended, by the most eminent phy- 
sicians. 

The best modes of employing the medicines in general use are 
faithfully described ; and the most ———_ rules for regulating 
dict and regimen, during the periods of disease and convalescence, 
are amply furnished. 

The art of preserving health, embracing special Treatise om 
Diet, Air, Temperature, Bathing, Clothing, and Exercise, is fally 
considered. 

The Publishers of the American Edition have introduced Dr. 
Imray’s work with short, illustrated, very complete sketches of 
Anatomy, Physiology. and Surgery; and with directions for the 
Domestic Management of the Sick, the preparation of their food, 
and the economy of the sick room, &e. trey have also annexed a 
comprehensive 

MOTHER’S MEDICAL @UIDE; 


containing Directions for the Preservation of Health during Preg- 
nancy, Rules for Maneging the Lying-in-Room, and the Treatmemt 
of I ts, including air, clothing, exercise, &e. Also a large num- 
ber of valuable prescriptions, arranged for ready application ; ané 
a very full Classified Table of Medicines, exhibiting their mediei- 
nal properties, doses and uses. 


The Index is unusually complete, making the whole a most per- 
fect and valuable work for families, and all who have care of the 


oung. 
: It can confidently be recommended to Physicians @1d Apotheoa- 
ries, as well as to the Public, as a book that will be found singuler- 
ly convenient for ready reference. 

t03— To Canvassers, Agents and others, wishin 
the sale of this work, the Publishers would say, 
which are liberal, wil 


to engage in 
at the terma, 
be made known on application, cither per- 


sonally or by mail, (pre-paid. ) 
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CHOOL BOOKS.—LEA & BLANCHARD. Philadeiphia, pub- 
lish and have for sale, the tollowing Valuable and Standard 
Works, suitable for Schools and Colleges : 


Schmitz & Zumpt’s Classical Series. Of this there have been 
pablished— 


Cesar’s Commentaries, 1 vol. 18mo., price 50 cents. 

Virgil’s Works, complete, 1 vol. 18mo. price 75 cents. 
Sallust’s Cataline and Jugurtha, 1 vol. 18mo., price 50 cents. 
Schmitz’s Latin Grammar, | vol. 18mo. price 60 cents. 


Now Ready—Quintus Curtius Rufus de Gestis Alexandri Magni, 
1 vol. 18mo, with a map, notes, &c. 


Pr ing—Schmitz’s Introduction to the Latin Grammar, 1 
vel. Iismo; M. T. Ciceronis Orationes Selectz, | vol 18m. 

Bolmar’s French Series, containing Colloquial Phrases, 1 vol. 
18mo; Aventures de Telamaque, | vol. 12mo; Key to Telemrque, 
1 vol. 12mo; Perrin’s Fables, 1 vol. 12mo; Treatise on the Freuch 
Verbs, 1 vol. 12mo. 

Brewster’s Elements of Optics, 1 vol. 12mo. many cuts. 

Herscheli’s Treatise on mong rm f 1 vol. 12mo. plates and cuts. 

Arnot’s Elements of Physics, 1 vol. 8vo. many cuts. 

Muller’s Physics and Meteorology, 1 vol. 8vo 550 cuts, 

Bird’s Elemeuts of Natural Philosophy, 1 vol. 12mo. 372 wood cuts. 

Shaw’s Outlines of English Literature, 1 vol. 12mo. 

Somerville’s Physical wena ry 1 vol. 12mo. 

White’s Eiement’s of Universal History, 1 vol. 12mo. 

Butler’s Ancient Atlas, | vol. 8vo. colored maps. 

Butler’s Ancient Geography. | vol. 12mo. 

Fowne's Chemistry for Suudients, 1 vol. 12mo. cuts. 


Nearly Ready—Herschel’s Outlines of Astronomy, | vol. small 
Gro. 6 plates and many cuts. 





ke Agen's Wanted to Circulate the following Works 


© ALL PERSONS INTERESTED IN THE DIFFUSION OF 
useful knowledgo. Valuable Books for Public, Private, and 
District School Libraries. 


Sears’ Pictorial Family Library, twelve volumes large octavo, 
substantialy bound in leather, embelished with more than two 
thousand engravings, designed and executed by the most eminent 
aftists of England and America. 

The entire series of Mr. Sears’ Pictorial Works have been care- 
fully examined, aud strongly recommended to Superintendents’ 
Trustees, and Teachers of Schcols. by the following distinguished 
gentlemen: His Excellency Hamilton Fish, Governor of the State 
ef New-York. Hon. Christopher Morgan, Secretary of State. and 
Superintendent of Common Schools, N. ¥. T. Tomeyn Beck, M 
D., Secretary of the Regents of the University, N.Y. The Legis- 
lative Committee on Colleges, Academies, and Common Scliwols. 
Rev. Edward Hitchcock, L L D., President of Amherst College, 
and Professor of Geviozy, Massachusetts. 


From his Excellency HAMILTON Fisn. Governor of the State 

@ New- York. ALBANY, Aprit 10, 149 
Mr. Rospgrt Scars— 

Dear Sir: Ihave not had time, amid other engagements, for a 
very thorough examination of the series of Pictorial Works which 

ou have Leen so kind as tosend me _I have, however, examined 

1em sufficiently to justify me in saying, that they are compiled 
with care, and are highly interesting and useful Family Books, 
pure in their moral tendency, and replete with valuable informa- 
tion. They are good books, and worthy of a place in our District 
School Libraries. HAMILTON FISH. 


From the Hon. CuristopHEer Moraan, Secretary of State, and 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 


Srats orp New-York: SECRETARY’S OFFICE 
Department of Common Schools, Albany. April 10, 1849. i 

Mr. Rossrt Sears—Sir I have examined your series of Picto. 

vial Works ; I find them to contain a large amount of valuable in- 

formation, and take pleasure in cheerfully recommending them as 

suitable Books to be introduced into the Common Sc. District 

ZAbraries of this State. CHRISTOPHER MORGAN. 

Superintendent of Common Schools. 


Recommendation of Hon. Robert H Pruyn, Gabriel P. Disos- 
way, James D. Button, James W. Beekman. and Alonzo Johnson, 
@ommitiee on Colleges, Academies, and Common Schools. 

New-York LEGIsLATuRE,—5Sth April, 1849. 

We have examined the Pictorial Works* edited and published 
by Mr. Robert Sears, 128 Nassau-street, New York, p for 
District School Libraries, and are of the opinion that they rvea 
place in these i jesigned as they are for the diffusion of 
useful knowledge. 

* The Works alluded to, as having been examined and recom- 
mended for the Libraries, are as follows: “ A New and Popular 
Pictorial Description of the United States,’’—* Pictorial History of 
the American Revolution,” —‘ Scenes and Sketches of Continental 
re Description of Great Britain and Ireland,”—* Pieto- 
vial Family Anoual,’’—“ Treasury of Knowledge,””—“ Information 
for the People,”’—* The Famity lastructor’—* Pictorial Sunday 
Book,”—* Bible Biography,”—* Bible History,””—and Second Se- 
ries of the * Wonders of the World.” 


Rosert H Preyn, Chairman, Gasrie. P. Disosway, 
James D. Button, James W. BEEKMAN, ALONZO JOHNSON. 


From T. Romern Becx, M. D., Secretary of the Regents of the 
University, New- York. 
Office of the Secretury of the Regents of the ar 
: Albany, March 12, 1849. 
Mr. Ropert Seans—Sir: I have given as much time as possible, 
to an examination of your Pictorial Works, They are all interest- 
ing; compiled evidently with much care, and profusely illustrated 
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duced to Families, and pariicularly to eur District School Libra- 
ries and Academies. 

You appear to have followed in the track of the “Library of 
useful knowledge,” and the publications of William aud Robert 
Chambers, and will, I doubt not, be rewarded with a portion of the 
popularity that has followed them into Great Britain. It is not, by 
any means, the least of the recommeudations of your Books, that 
their morality is pure, that they coutain few lines which, on mature 
reflection, you would need to blot. I remain, with sentiments of 
great respect, Yours, very truly, T. ROMEYN BECK. 


From Rev? Eowarp Hircucock, L. L. D.,President of Amherst 
College, and Professor of Geology, Mass. 

AMHERST COLLEGE, Dec. 25, 1898. 
Mr. Rosert Sears—Dear Sir: I have looked over the entire 
Series of your valuable Publications with much interest and profit; 
and am quite surprised at the amount of literary labor you have 
performed, and the research it must have cost you to obtain so ma- 
ny fine illustrations, while you have an active superintendence ef 
of an extensive business. 1 am also gratified at the decidedly moral 
aud religious influence which your Books will exert, and cannet 
but hope that they will do much to counteract the effects of that 
light and immoral literature which deluges the land, and like the 
frogs of Egypt comes up, even into the kneading-troughs of oar 
kitchens. May you live long to follow outand perfect your various 

plans. Respectfully and sincerely, your obliged servant, 
EDWAR HITCHCOCK, 


1c3— AGENTS WANTED, in every Townand County througe- 
out the Union, tosell “« Sear’s New and Popular Pictorial Worke ,** 
universally acknowledged to be the best and cheapest ever publisia- 
ed, as they certainly are the most saleable. Any active agent m 
clear $500 or $1,0U0a year. A cash capital of at least $35 or 
will be necessary. Full particulars of the apes set and profits ef 
the agency will be given on application, either personally or by let- 
ter. The postage must in all cases be paid. Please to address 


ROBERT SEARS, PuBLisHER, 128 Nassau-St., New-York. 





UNTINGTON & SAVAGE, 216 PgaRrt strezT, N. Y., res- 

pectiully call the attention of teachers and others to the follow- 

ing testimonials of Prof. Pinngy’s F'rench Books, which are for 
sale at their store, aud by booksellers throughout the country : 


Gentlemen—Professor Pinney’s Practical French Grammar has 
lately been adopted for the use of the classes in the French laa- 
guage iu this Academy. My impressious of its value, above apy 
other work of the kind which we have used, are most decisive. 

S. B. Wootworrtn, Prin. Cortland Academy. 

Homer, Cortland Co.. May 16, 1849. 


When Pinney’s Practical French Grammar was first issued from 
the press, I examined it with care, and 1 became satisfied that it 
was the best work of the kind with which I was acquainted. Kt 
was immediately introduced into the lustitute, and has been a 
standard text book since that time, and its use has fully confirmed 
the high opinion I had previously formed o! its merits. Without 
referring in detail to all its particular excellencies, I might say that 
the manner in which the subjunctive mode is treated, constitutes a 
merit that must be obvious to allteachers who will examine it. Its 
other valuable features will be discovered by both the instructor 
and the pupil. : 

The introductory work, “ Pinney’s First Book in French,” ie 
admirably adapted to the use wee” bg pupils in the language. 

. W. Bengpict, A. M., 
Prin. Rochester Collegiate Institute and Prof. of Languages. 
Rochester, July 21, 1849. 


Pinney’s Practical Freach Grammar has been in use in this Insti- 
tution during the past year, and has given eutire satisfaction. 
Canandaigua, July 23, 1649. Bpwarp G. Ty.er, 
: Prin. Ontario Female Seminary. 


From an examination of Pinney’s Practical French Gram 
having had some experience in teaching from Olleadorff’s me " 
for use in schools, lam inclined to give preference to the former. 
I regard Pinney as being not only more comprehensive, but as pre- 
senting greater interest and variety in its exercises, at the same 
time there appears to be a more attractive continuity in its develop- 
meat of priuciples. The faet, also, that Ollendorff confines him- 
self to the masculine article for almost all of the first half uf his work, 
is a great drawback upon it. Wu. T, Gipson, M. A. 

aterloo, July 25, 1349. Waterloo Academy. 


I do not hesitate to say that the two books of Mr. Pinney’s, eluol- 
dated by the * keys.”’ when they are required by the teacher, are 
the best aids for a thorough grammatical! study of the French, as it 
is spoken, read and written, with which I am acquainted. 

Respectfully, Geo. C. WuitLock, 
. Prof. Math. and Experimental Scienee. 

Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, Lima, July 10, 1849. 


H. & S. also publish Webster’s Prim School Pronounciag 
Dictionary, containing 10,000 words more than other School Dic- 
tionaries, and price reduced. Webster’s High School eo 
Dictionary. Webster’s Dictionary, University edition. We 
Dictionary, Pocket edition. Lincoln’s Botany. Botany, Chemi 
and Philosophy, for Beginners. Mitchel’s Burritt’s Geography 
Atlas. Burriit’s Geography and Atlas. Mattison’s Astronomy, W- 
lustrated. Pinney’s First Book in French and Key. Pinney’ 
Practical French Grammarand Key. Goodrich’s Pictorial History 
of the Unite States, England, France, Greece and Rome. 


A TEXT BOOK ON AGRICULTURE; By N. S. Davis, M. 
D.—For Use in Schools.—A Comprehensive and Consise 
Treatise on a subject almost wholly neglected in our Distrt 
Schools. Committees and Teachers would consult the best im- 
terests of their pupils by introducing this ‘Text Book into their 
schools. For sale by 








with Engravings. I caunot imagine more useful Books to be intro- 


S. S. & W. WOOD, 261 Pearl-street, New-York, 
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YND’S ETYMOLOGICAL CLASS BOOKS—E C. & J. 

Bippte, No. 6 South Fitth street. Philadelphia, pnblish a series 

of Etymological Class Bowks, designed to promote precision in the 

use, and facilitate the acquisition of a Kuowledge of the English 
language, and comprising the following works: 

1. The First Book of Etymology, by J. Lynd, A. M.,215 pp. 12mo. 

2. The Class Book of Etymology, by J. Lynd, A. M., 335 pp. 12mo 

3. An Etymological Dictionary of the English Language, by J. 
@swald; Revised and improved by the late Dr. J. M. Keazy ; to 
which is appended a Key to the Latin, Greek and other Rovts, by 
J. Lynd, A. M., 587 pp. 12mo. 

The above named series, or a part of it, is used in the Public 
Yorma! Schools of Massachusetts. at Westfield aud West Newtown, 
im the New-York State Normal School at Albany, in the Philadel- 

hia Normal School, 1n the Public Schools of Philadelphia, Boston, 
ew-York, (Ward Schools, Nos. 5, 16, 19 and 21,) Brooklyn, Ballti- 
mere, Hartford, Salem, Cambridge, &c., &c 


Frem Professor J S. Hart, Principal of Philadelphia Central 
High School. author of an English Grammar, Class Books of 
Prose and Poetry, an Expostiion of the Comstitelion of the 
@rited States, §c. 


Central High School, Philadelphia, June 15, 1847. 

@entlemen—I have examined with unusual satisfaction the First 
Beok and Class Book of Etymology, by Mr. James Lynd. These 
weeks, both in their plan and execution, give evidence of having 
een prepared by one practically acquainted with the difficulties of 
tee subject, and able successfully to meet them. I have long con- 
sidered the study as ove of primary importance, and 1 am free to 
say that I think Mr. Lynd’s work the greatest advance that has yet 
n mace towards a practical and efficient method of teaching it. 
The conviction has been for some time gaining ground, that the 
shady of the analysis of words into their elements, of the meaning 
ef these elements, and the method of combining them—in other 
werds, the study of Etymology—is essential to the mere English 
sebelar, to a proper and intelligent comprehension of the lau , 
ese exercises, also, like all rational exercises connected with the 
etady of language. have been found to be one of the most efficient 
meaas of disciplining the youthful mind But hitherto serious dif- 
ficulties have been experienced from the want of text-books pre- 
@eely adapted to the necessities of English scholars; and many 
téashers have omitted what they believed to be an important 
Wranch of primary instruction, because no method of teaching had 
ween presented that seemed sufficiently practical Mr. Lynds 
Books, I think will go far to remove this difficulty They are evi- 
dently prepared with care, with reference to the wants of scholars 
rather than the display of erudition ; and on a plan that can hardly 

fai} to commend itsel! at sight to the experienced teacher. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, Joun S. Hart. 
To Messrs. E. C. & J. Bippie. 


The above named works<are for sale by Phillips & Simpson, 
Boston ; C. M. Saxton, New-York; Cushing & Bro, Baltiinore; 
M. W. Derby & Co., Bradley & Anthony, and J. F. Desilow, Cin- 
—_ ; and by the principal booksellers generally, throughout the 

on. 





CHOOL BOOKS OF ESTABLISHED REPUTATION: Pub- 
lished by Jenks, Patmer & Co, No 131 Washington-street, 
Boston, and for sale by booksellers afid country traders generally : 


Parley’s Histories —First Book—Western Hemisphere ; newly 
stereotyj:ed and brought down to the present time, with new En- 
vings, &c. Second Book—Eastern Hemisphere. brought down 
a reccut date, with new Engravings, &c. Third Bood—Ancient 


ory. 

Worcester’s Dietionaries.—Elementary—Adapted for Common 
Sehools and Academies Comprelensive—For do , and for gene- 
wal reference, recommended as combining advautages as a Pro- 
weuncing Dictionary, superior to all others; new edition, enlarged. 

Worcester’s Readers.—Primer, Second Book, Introduction to 
Phird do. ; Third and Fourth Book, with lessons iu Enunciation, 
ee, Pronunciations, Emphasis and Pauses, &c., by W4l- 

ussell. 

Emerson's Watts on the Mind, with corrections, questions and 
sapplement; Do. National Spelling Book ; Introduction to do. 

merson’s Arithmetic —Part 1, containing easy lessons for be- 
ge ; Part 2, lessons for all scholars; Vart 3, higher operations ; 

7, oe Parts 2 and 3; Questions to Part 3. 

iley’s Algebra, on the inductive plan, for beginners ; Key to do. 

@oedrich’s History of the United States. adapted to the capacity 
of youth. brought down to a recent date, and the ¢ onstitution of the 
Uatted States added ; Goodrich’s and Emerson’s Queations to do. 

Russell's Lessons in Enunciation ; Russeli’s Elocution. 

Music Bovks for Schools.—Webb’s Little Sougster; Do. Com- 
mon Schou do. 

Frost's Grammar; Bossut’s French Phrase Book ; Holbrook’s 
@eometry; Abbot's Little Philosopher; Noyes’ Penmanship ; 
Bisir’s Outlines of Chronology. 


School Committees, Teachers, &c., desirous of examining any 
ef the above supplied without charge; their correspondence soli- 
eited; and where the books are desired for use. liberal arrange- 
ments made for introduction or permanent supply. 

In addition to the above. always fur sale at satisfactory prices, a 
e@empleie assortment of School, Music and Miscellaneous Books, 
Stationery, &c. 





URNHAM BROTHERS, ANTIQUE, MODERN. AND FO- 
REIGN CHEAP BOOK STORE, No. 59. and 60 Cornhill, 
Beston, Mass., containing an immense collection of nearly Two 
WENDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES, of rare, scarce, and valuable 
Beoks. in all the various Departments of Literature. This esta- 
biishment affords the best opportunity, to persons wishing to reple- 
Libraries, of any in the country. 





ALUABLE EDUCATIONAL WORKS, Published by J. €. 
Riker, 129 Fulton-street, New-York. 


Cubb’s Series of School Books, consisting of Cobb’s New First 
Book ; Cobb's New Primary Spelling Book ; Cebb’s New Spelling 
Book, in six parts; Cobb’s New Juvenile Reader, No 1; Cobb’s 
New Juvenile Reaver, No 11; Cobb’s New Juvenile Reader. No. 
Ill; Cobb’s New Sequel to the Juvenile Readers, No. 1V; Cobb’s 
New North American Reader, No. V ; Cobb’s Old Speller Revised ; 
Cobb’s Old Juvenile Reader. No. 1 Revised; Cobb’s Old Juvenile 
Reader, No 2 Revised ; Cobb’s Old Juvenile Reader, No 3 Revised. 

More than SIX MILLIONS of Cons’s OLv and New series of 
School Books have been published aad sold. 

No other School books published in this country, have received 
as high commendations as Cobb's New Series. They have been 
(fiicially adopted and highly recommended in the cities of New- 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Brooklyn, Lancaster, Pittsburgh, 
Reading, &c., xnd by a large number of county conventions in the 
Siate of New-York, and in other parts of the United Siates. 


Two or three extracts from the numerous testimonials : 


Proceedings of the Public School Society in the City of Now- 
York. May 1, 181. 

Resolved, That Cobb’s Series of Readers be introduced into the 
Public and Primary Schools under charge of the Seciety, whea- 
ever new reading books shal] be required. 

The committee having charge of the Night Schools, established 
by the Board of Education of the City of New-York, in November, 
no —e Cobb’s Readers, Nos. 3 and 4, to be used in thoee 
schoo 

A similar committee adopted Cobb’s Readers, Nos. 1, 2,3 and 
4, for the same schools, October, 1848. 

Proceedings of the Board of Education in the Cit: Brookl 
tind ppt He 13th, 1545. ad ™ 

Resolved, That the Spelling and Reading Books of Lyman Cobb 
be introduced into general use in the Commoz Schools of this city, 
and all resolutions conflicting with this resolution, be, and they are 
hereby repealed 

‘*Mr. Cobb is well known to the public, as having furnished 
some of the best school books extant.’’— Commercial Advertiser. 

* Mr Cobb’s works have been used and tested, and are consider- 
ed superior in pornt of ability, system aud accuracy to any others.” 
—Sprrit of the Times. 

“They are obviously the fruit of great labor, ebservation and 
skill.’—Newark Daily Advertiser. 


Miss Oram’s Pictorial Definer, with over one thousand cuts. 
This work has been strongly commen:ed to favorable notice by 
high authority, and is introduced exteasively. 


Single Entry Book-keeping, by C. C. Marsh. A book of estab- 
lished reputation. 

Nutural Philosopby, a new and highly approved work for schools 
and Academies Ry Hamilton Smith, A M 

The Artist’s Class Manual ; being a series of Drawing Cards for 
= use of learners. By Edward Purcell, Designer and Teacher of 

rawing. 








EXT BOOKS FOR COLLEGES AND HIGH SCHOOLS.— 
Published by G. P. Purnam, New-York. 
N.B.—Teachers, and School Committees will be supplied with 
copies of the following for examination, on application to the pub- 
lishers : 


The Practical Elocutioniste, For Colleges. Academies, and High 
Schools By Joun W.S Hows, Protfessor of Elocution in Colum- 
bia College 

*,* This work is confidently recommended to the attention of 
the Teaching Public, aud intelligeut students, for its thorough prae- 
tical character. 

It comprises the author’s system of Elocutionary Instruction 
which, during a long course of successful professional practiee 
has been most satisfactorily tested and stamped by public zpproval. 

A close analytical direction of the sense and construction of lan- 
guage is made the leading principle of instruction, rather than a 
servile adherence to elaborate mechanical rules. Nature is at al 
times followed as the only sure teacher. The perceptive and rea- 
soning powers of the pupil are constantly brought into action, and 
the few essential rules of the art are so simplified and adapted, on 
these principles, as to become ,only the subordinate auxiliaries im 
= acquirement of an earnest, natural and unaffected mode of de- 

very. 

A a and varied selection of examples, from the best au- 
thors, are given for practice in the illustration of the system, the 
larger portion of which have never before been incorporated inte 
any similar work. They will be found of an uniform high toned 
character, and will furnish to the youthful pupil a vocabulary et 
thought and information on topice of gene importance and ta- 
terest.—12mo in August. 


The Crayon Reading Book ; comprising selections from the 
various writings of WASHINGTON IRVING, prepared for the use ef 
schools.—-12mo in August. 

*.* This volume comprises a series of scenes, adventures, sket- 
ches of character, and historical pictures from the li‘e of Columbus, 
Astoria, Tour on the Prairies, Granada, Bracebridge Hall, Sketelk 
Book, &c., arranged so as to form an acceptable and useful reading 
book for the higher classes in schools and academies. 

The Botanical Text Book ; by Prof. A. Gray, of Harvard Col- 
lege. With 1000 Engravings on wood. New edition 12mo, $1.75. 
“The best elementary view of the vegetable kingdom.”— Si&- 
man’s Journal 

Prof. Dana’s System of Mineralogy ; comprising the most xe- 
cent discoveries.’’ New edition, 8vo, $3.50. 

A Chemical Text ook ; by O. W. Grszs, Professor of Chemis 
try in the Free Academy, New York. 12mo, in preparation. 
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4A Mythological Text Book ; with original illustrations. Adapted 
te the use of Universities and High Schools, and for popular read- 
ing. ByM. A. Dwicut. With an Introduction by TayLor Lewis, 
Professor of Greek in the University of New York; 12mo, half 
bound, $1.50. 

Also, a fine edition in octavo, with illustrations, cloth, $3; cloth 
gilt. $3.50 ; half morocco, top edge gilt, $3.75. ‘ : 

** This work has been. prepared with great care, illustrated with 
effective outline drawings and is designed to treat the subject in 
an original, comprehensive and unexceptionable manner, so as to 
fill the place, as a text book, which is = unsupplied ; while it is 
also an attractive and readable table book for general use. It 
is oe ana as a text book in many of the leading colleges and 
schools. 

* As a book of reference for the general reader, we know not its 
equal. The information it contains is almost as necessary to the 
aetive reader of modern literature, as for the professed scholar.”— 
Home Journal. : . 

«A valuable edition to our elementary school books, being writ- 
ten in good taste and with ability, and well adapted to popular in- 
struction.”"—Prof. Webster, N. Y. Free Academy. p 

New York Public Scheol Drawing Cards ; Studies in Drawing, 
im a Progressive Series of Lessons on Cards: beginning with the 
most elementary studies, and adapted for use at home and schools. 


By BENJAMIN H. Cos, teacher of Drawing. In ten series, marked | 


one to ten, each containing about eighteen studies : 25 cents each 
pacquet. 

The design is— 

1, To make the exercise in drawing highly interesting to the 

upil: 

. Bf To make drawings so simple, and so gradually progressive, as 
to enab’e any teacher, whether acquainted with drawing or not, to 
instruct his pupils to advantage. 

3, To take the place of one-half the writing lessons, with confi- 
dence that the learner will acquire a knowledge of writing in less 
time than is usually required : 

4, To give the pupils a bold, rapid and artist-like style of draw- 


£. 
They are executed with taste and skill, and form, in our judg- 
ment, one of the best series of lessons in drawing, which we have 
met with. The author justly remarks, that “ the whole is so sim- 
oa as to enable any teacher, without previous study, to instruct 
is pupils with advantage.” 





iO TEACHERS AND PARENTS.—A Uniform Series of Ele- 
mentary School Books _ Eclectic Educational Series. 

This series is now too well known, its merits are too thoroughly 
established, to render any new encomiums necessasy. Each vo- 
lume comprised in it, was prepared with the utmost care ; the de- 
sign being to furnish the youth of our country with a uniform and 
eomplete Serics of Elementary School Books, as nearly perfect, as 
m the nature of things, possible. No labor nor expense has been 
spared in the pursuitof this object. Those engaged in this arduous 
work, have the gratification of an approval, heretofore unparallel- 
ed, by the educational public, of both their design and its exccution 
in the Eclectic Educational Series. It is now more extensively 
adopted as the Standard Series of Class Books in our best schoo 
and academies, than any other similar work. 

Annexed will be founda list of the books comprised in the Spell- 
ing and Reading courses : 

Reading and Spelling Course. 

McGuffey’s Eclectic Primer; McGuffey’s Eclectic Spelling Book, 
144 pages, 12mo; McGuffey’s Belectic First Reader, 108 pp. 18mo; 
McGutley’s Eclectic Second Reader, 192 pages, 16mo ; McGuffey’s 
Eclectic Third Reader, 216 pp. 12mo: McGuffey’s Eclectic Fourth 
Reader, 336 pages, 12mo ; Meguttey’s Rhetorical Guide, or Fifth 
Reader, 480 pages, 12mo. 

The Hemans Young Ladies’Reader, for Female Schools, com- 

iled expressly for the Eclectic Educational Series. By Dr. T. L. 

inneo, 480 pages. 12mo. 

From the Teachers in the Public Schools, Chicago, Nlinois. 

We, the undersigned, teachers in the public schools of Chicago, 
have used Sanders’ Series of Readers and Spelling Book for some 
months, with constantly increasing aversion—having almost daily 
detected some grammatic blunder, or failure in the plan, or execu- 
tion of the plan ofthe work. 

Within the last three months, we have og | examined the 
Eclectic Series of Readers and Spelling Book, and without hesita- 
tion or reservation, we pronounce it the very best series that we 
have ever seen, as concerns the plan (which is excellent,) the exe- 
cution of the plan (which is admirable,) and the variety, elegance, 
and high-tone morality of th® lessons in each and every number. 
There are features in the last above named series (to be found in 
no other series which we have ever seen) jhat are of incalculable 
benefit to the teacher. We cannot but hope for MeGuffey’s 
Readers and Speller a wide-spread popularity and extensive use. 


(Signed) A. D. Sturtevant, A. W. Ingalls, S. Taylor, E. J. Fer- 
guson, R. M. Young, M. Whitlock, M. C. Durant, A. Wheeler, LL. 
B. Rosseter, A. M. Day, L. F. Chamberlain. 

November 10, 1847. 


The undersigned, teachers, fully concur in the above expressed 
opinion of Sander’s Series, and recommendation of McGuffey’s 
Series of Readers and Spelling Book. 

St. Charles.—(Signed) Ansell Smith, N. V. Leonard, J.P. Vance, 
D. M. Jones, J. P. Vance, D. M. Jones, A. C. Ward. 

Oswego.—C, G. Martin, R. H. Woolscraft. 

Elgin.—Mrs L. S. Lovel. 

Aurora.—H. F. Kingsbury, E. Shoemaker, H. S. Robinson, S. E. 
Leonard, L. A. Parsons. 

Naperville.—M. B. Gregory, L. M. Chance, P. J. Turner. 


Published by CLARK AUSTIN & Co., 205 Breadway, 
New: York, 





eo. BOOKS Pos.isnep By Capy & Burcess, Booksel- 
lers and Stationers, 60 John-street, New-York. 

Ackerman’s Natural History, 12mo., half bound; Ameriean E«- 

itor, or Intellectual Definer, by R. Clagget, A. M.; Elocuti 

ade oom by R. Clagget, A. M. ; Gurnsey’s History of the Uni 
States, 450 pages; Smith’s Practical and Mental Arithmetic an@ 
Key, 18mo; Smith’s New Arithmetic and Key, 12mo., half bounds 
Smith’s Primary, or First Book in Geography ; Smith’s Quarto, or 
Second Book in Geography ; Smith’s Geography and Atlas ; Smith’s 
Illustrated Astronomy, quarto ; Smith’s Abridged do. with plates 
Tower’s First Reader (or Gradual Primer,) half bound ; one 
Second do. (or Introduction to Gradual Reader) ; Tower's Inter- 
mediate Reader; Tower’s Thixd Reader (or Graduate Reader); 
Tower’s Fourth (or North American Second Class Book); Towers 
Fifth (or North American First Class Book); Tower’s Gradual 
Speller; Tower’s Gradual Lessons in English Grammar; Tower’s 
Intellectual Algebra and Key, l8mo. 

Smith’s First Book in Geography is a simple, concise, eompre- 
hensive, and useful treatise for children; it begins with the very 
first elements, and proceeds step by step at a pace adapted to that 
ofachild; he is made to understand what le learns; it is illustra- 
ted with 126 engravings and 20 elegant maps. 

Smith’s Quarto, or S cond Book of Geography.—The same ge- 
neral remarks as are made of the First Book may be applied te 
this; It is of course enlarged and extended, as it necessarily would 
be, in order to adapt it to the advanced classes and more mature 
learners ; it is constructed on the same philosophical principles, 
illustrated in a style equally bold and attractive, and executed with 
the same care and skill as the smaller one ; the arrangement of the 
matter is entirely different from any other work beiore the public, 
and is believed to be such as will greatly facilitate the acquisition 
of geographical knowledge ; the maps and text are embraced in the 
same volume (quarto form) ; the questions on the map are answer- 
ed on the opposite page at the same opening ; the maps are from 
steel plates and elegan!ly colored. 

Smith’s Geography and Atlas.—This work so faverably knowa 
to the public, forms the third book of the series, and is desigued for 
those who desire a more extended course than is contained in the 
foregoing books. 

Smith’s Practical Mental Arithmetic.—Containing Mental Arith- 
metic with the use of the slate. This work has been long before 
the publie, and is well known to most teachers. 

Smith’s New Arithmetic.—12mo., in which the whole of Arith- 
metic is embraced in one book, divided into three parts; it is 
adapted to all classes of learners. There are many things new im 
this work, and of practical utility to men of business. 

Those interested in Education are particularly requested to ex- 
amine the above works. 

Booksellers, merchants, teachers, &c., can be supplied at fair pai- 
ces, for cash or approved credit, with any kind of school and mis- 
cellaneous books, by CADY & BURGESS, 

3 No. 60 John-st. 
NEY AND VALUABLE BOOK.—A MANUAL OF MORALS, 

by Miss A. Hatt: For Common Schools; adapted also te 
the use of Families. 


“ The Child is Father of the Man.” 


‘Tis a fond, yet a fearful thing to rule, 
O’er the opening mind in the village school; 
Like wax ye can mould it in the form yewiall, 
What ye write on the tablet remains there still, 
And an Angel’s work is not more high, 

_ Than aiding to form one’s destiny.” 


Second Edition, Revised and Sterotyped.— This admirable little 
Manual by Miss HAct, formerly Principal of the Female Semina- 
ry, Andover, has met the warm approbation of some of the best 
scholars in New-England. and has already been introduced into 
several Academies, and other schools. It is just such a work as 
has long been needed, and we believe its general introduction into 
the Public and Private Schools of our country, will have a most 
hanpy influence in shaping the course of the rising generation. 

fon. Nathan Weston, L. L_D., late Chief Justice of Maine, says, 
Thave read with attention and interest, the Manual of Morals. The 
style is remarkably lucid and perspicuous. The principles of mo- 
ral obligation, are made easy to the apprehension of youth, and 
cannot fail to contribute greatly to their improvement in a branch 
of education which has heen too much neglected. 

From Rey. Dr. Tappan, Augusta, Maine.—The design of this 
book is one of high importance. So iar as I can judge of its merits 
from that portion of it which I have had the opportnnity of exam- 
ining, I am prepared to recommend it, as a valuable addition to 
American Schoo! Books. 

From Rev. Emersou Davis, D. D.. Member of the Mass. Board of 
Education.—I have read with no small degree of interest the sheets 
of the Manual of Morals, and cheerfully recommend it to School 
Committees and Teachers. It inculcates a system of sound moral- 
ity, based on the Bible, and contains nothing sectarian. Such a 
book is a great desideratum, and I hope it may be introduced into all 
our schools. 

From Rev. Sylvester Judd.—I cordially recommend this Manuel 
to the attention of the public. The want of such a text book is se- 
riously.falt, and the work before us seems admirably adapted to 
meet that want. 

From Rey. Jonas Burnham, Principal of the Female Aeademy, 
Augusta, Me.—This is an excellent work, and it appeared at the 
right time. We have good books on most subjects essential to edu- 
cation, but have felt great inconvenience from want of one on 
morals, well adapted to interest and instruct the majority of the 
pupils in our academies and public schools. This work is 
pared with that design, and is admirably fitted to its object. I 
shall immediately adopt it. 


Just published by JOHN P. JEWETT. 
23 Cornhill, Bostem 
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ARK H. NBWMAN & CO’S LIST OF VALUABLE 

SCHOOL BOOKS.—Thompson’s Table Book ; Thompson's 
Mental Arithmetic; Thompsou’s Practical Arithmetic; Thomp- 
gon’s High Arithmetic. 

These arithmeties have been published less than four years, and 
yet such is their merit in the estimation of practical teachers, that 
they have been adopted, and are now in use in the public schools 
of the cities of New York, Brooklyn, Hartford, Springfield. Bridge- 
ee Rochester, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit. Syracuse, Auburn. 

hey are abso in use in many of the best academies and schools in 
the various States of the Union. Teachers are furnished with 
copies of either fur examination with a view to use. 

Sanders’ Series of School Books, Comprising Sanders’ Pictorial 
Primer, 48 pp ; Sanders’ School Reader, First Book, 120 pp; San- 
ders’ School Reader, Second Book, 180 p ; Sanders’ School Read- 
ev. Third Buok, 250 pp; Sanders’ School Reader, Fourth Book, 304 
pe i Sande:s’ School Reader, Filth Book, 456 pp; Sanders’ Spel 

ing Book. F.ve Millions sold, and the demand constantly increas- 
ing! No series of school books, during the short period from their 
first publication, has had so wide a circulation, or been so favorably 
received by teachers and the friends of education, as Sanders’ 
Series of Reading Books. They have been officially adopted in 
almost every county in the State of New-York, as the uniform 
series of text books. 

hey are also extensively used in New England, and in the 
Southwest and Western States. 

Wil/son’s Historical Series.—Willson’s Juvenile American Iis- 
tory; Willson’s History of the United States; Wililson’s American 
History ; Willson’s Chart of American History ; Willsou’s Outlines 
of General History, (in preparation.) 

Willson’s Histories have received the unqualified recommenda- 
tion of many of the first scholars in our country, 

Mc Elligott’s Young Analyser; McElligott’s Auvalystical Manual ; 
Porter's Rhetorical Reader ; Gray’s Elements of Chemistry ; iitch- 
cock’s Elements of Geology ; Newman’s Practical Rhetoric. 

School Singing Books.—The Young Choir ; The School Singer ; 
The Young Melodist; Flora’s Festival. ; 

The above Singing Books are by that indefatigable teacher and 
excellent musician, William B. Bradbury, who has been so suc- 
cessiul in the instruction of children in music. ‘They are the best 
singing books published for use in day schools. 

Our great aim has been to publish none but the best tert books 
for schools, and we believe that none better are to be found than 
those published by us. Their already extensive use in every 
state of the Union is some evidence of the estimation in which they 
are held. 

Mark H. NEwMAN, 


Henry Ivrson, , 199 Broadway, New-York. 


ALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS, PusuisHep By Hocan & 
Txompson, Philadelphia, and for sale by the booksellers of 
the City and State of New-York. 

The North American Arithmetic, Part First—for young learners 
—by Frederick Emerson, late Principal in the Department of Arith- 
metic, Boylston School, Boston. 

The North American Arithmetic, Part Second —Uniting Oral and 
Written exercises in corresponding chapters—by Frederick Emer- 
son. The Key to the North American Arithmetics, by Frederick 
Emerson. 

The Fourth Class Reader, or Lessons for Little Readers, by B. 
D. Emerson, late Principal of the Adams Grammar School, Boston. 

The Third Class Reader, forthe Younger Classes in Schools, by 
B. D. Emerson. 

The Second Class Reader, for the Middle Classes in Schools, by 
B. D. Emerson. s 

The First Class Reader, for the use of the Advanced Classes in 
Schools, by B. D. Emerson. 

Russell's History of Greece and Rome. The Publishers beg 
leave to call the attention of Teachers and School Committees to 
the above series of School Books. Emerson’s Arithmetics are now 
used and highly approved of by a large number of the public and 
srivate schools of the country. Emerson’s Class Readers are wide- 
v known for the chasteness and appropriateness of the literary se- 
lections, adapted to the different classes of learners, and calculated, 
fcom their high moral tone, to result in permanent benefits to the 
head and heart of the learner. 

HE BESF DICTIONARY, for all who wish to possess a cor- 
rect and comprehensive vocabulary of the English Language, 
is Worcester’s Universal and Critical Dictionary, which is a 
complete Pronouncing Dictionary, containing upwards of ONE 
HUNDRED THOUSAND WORDS. Free irom all innovations 
in Orthography, and being in all respects agreeable to the writ- 
ings of the most polite scholars of Europe and America. It is used 
and recommended by the Presidents of nearly every Cuilege in 
the Union, and by probably a larger number ot literary men than 
have eversrecommended any similar work. 

*] shall certainly regard it hereafter as my best authority.’”’— 
James Kenl. 

* The most comprehensive and concise of all the Dictionaries I 
am acquainted with.’—Robert Chambers, author of Ency. of 
English Literature. 

“Jt does not assume to realize a theory, or to make the language 
what the author thinks it should be, but confines itself to the legiti- 
mate province of showing whatitreally is For constant reference, 
and as a guide in spelling and pronunciation, Worcester’s Diction- 
ary is, beyond question, the Best extant.”—Rochester American. 


City of Boston, in School Committee, 
arch 28, 1848, 
“ Order, That a copy of Worcester’s large Dictionary be furnish- 
ed to each department of the schools, to be kept as a book of refer- 
ence.” Attest, S. F. McCreary, Sec’y. 


Published by WiLkuNs, CARTER & Co., Boston, and for sale by 
adi Booksellers. 
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LASS BOOK OF ZOOLOGY.—D. APPLETON & Oo. have 

just published a Class Book of Zoology, designed to afford te 
~~ in Common Schools and Academies a knowledge of the ani- 
mal kingdom—with a list of the different species found in the state 
of New- York—the whole scientifically and systematically arranged 
by Professor Jegger. Illustrated with numerous cuts; 1 vol, Smo; 
price 42 cents. 

OPINiONS OF THE WORK. 

From Professor Taylor Lewis, of New- York Universsty. 

“Thave been reading with intense interest and pleasure your 
Class Book of Zoology intended for pupils in common schools aad 
academies. The study of Natural History, as you observed in your 

»reface, has not hitherto received that attention which its relative 
Importance demands, and although devoted myself to other and 
quite a different class of labors, I can easily appreciate the value of 
your favoritescience, and the delight which, when properly taught, 
it must ever possess for the young mind. Your Class Book seems 
to me admirably adapted to make the subject attractive ; and there 
is the greater merit in this, because you have accomplished your 
object without stripping the study of its methodical, scientific as- 
pect. Some, in attempting to bring thisand kindred branches down 
to the capacity of children, (as they say,) have in fact brought down 
the dignity of the science; or rather, made it no science at all, im 
their zeal to avoid teclinicalities and studied arrangement; and have 
thus produced mere picture and story books, instead of regular and 
instructive systems of knowledge. “tn this way the great benefits of 
classification are lost, aud mere temporary aud satiating amuse- 
ment is gained ; instead of those habits of order and method which 
studies of this nature, as you well say, are happily calculated to 
form, and which must be essential features of a!l sound education. 
Iam much pleased with the neatness and accuracy every where 
manifested in your translations of the technical names, and also 
with your happy manner of connecting science with the practical 
business of lite. This, it is true, is not the end of science, nor even 
the ighest stimuius to its pursuit. Stillit may be reckoned amor 
its valuable benefits to mankind; and it may therefore be regarde: 
as one great merit of your Class Book, that whilst you point out 
the utilities of knowledge, you can keep those utilities in their pre- 
per place, as subordinate to the higher nature which attracts the 
mind to the enthusiastic study of science for its own sake. 

Your Ciass Book of Zoology ought to be introduced into all the 
public and private schools of this city, and I should rejoice, for your 
own sake, and for the sake of sound science, to hear of its obtaining 
the public patronage which it deserves.” 

From Dr. T'. Romeyn Beck, of Albany. 

* The copy of your book, of which you advised me last week, 
reached me this morning. I ara pleased with its contents. Of its 
accuracy Ican have no question, knowing your long aud ardem 
devotion to the study of Natural History. It will be peculiarly use- 
fulto the young pupil, in introducing him toa knowledge of oar 
native animals.” 


From Rev. Dr. Campbell, Albany. 

“Your Class Book reached me safely, and I am delighted with it; 
but what is more to the purpose, gentiemen who know somethin 
about Zoology, are delighted with it, such as Dr. Beck and Prof. 
Cook of our Academy. I have no doubt that we shal! introduce it” 


From the Farmer and Mechanic. 

“ The distinguished ability of the author of this work, both while 
engaged during nearly ten years as professor of Botany, Zoology, 
and modern languages at Princeton College. N. J., and since as a 
lectnrer in some of the most distinguished literary institutions, to- 
gether with the rare advantages derived from his extensive travels 
in various parts of the world, under the patronage of the Emperor 
of Russia, affording superior facilities for the acquisition of know- 
ledge in his departmeut, having most happily adapted Prof Jagger 
to the task le has with so much ability performed, viz, that of pre- 
senting to the public one of the most simple, engaging and useful 
Class Books of Zoology that we have seen. It is peculiarly adapt- 
ed to the purpose he had in view, namely, of supplying a school 
book on this subject for our common schools and academies which 
shall be perfectly compreliensible to the minds of beginners. In 
this respect, he has, we think,, most admirably succeeded, and we 
doubt not that this little work will become one of the most popular 
Class Books of Zoology in the country.” 





A NEW TEXT BOOK FOR SCHOOLS—MAGNALL’'S Itis- 
TORICAL QUESTIONS. 

D. Appieton & Co. have recently published Historical and Mts- 
cellaneous Questions, by Richard Magnall. first American from the 
Sith London edition, with large additions, adapted for schools in 
the United States, by Mrs. Julia Lawrence, illustrated with nume- 
rous engravings, | vol, 12mo, price $1. 

ConTENTS.—A Short View of Scripture History, from the Crea- 
tion to the Restoration of the Jews—Question from the early ages 
to the time of Julius Casar—Miscellaneous questions in Greeian 
History—Miscellaneous questions in General History, chiefly an- 
cient— Questions containing a sketch of the most remarkable events 
from the Christian Erato the close of the Eighteenth Centary— 
Miscellaneaus questions in Roman History—Questions in Eng’ 
History, from the invasion of Cesar to the Reformation—Continu- 
ation of questions in English History, from the Reformation to the 
present time—Abstract of early British History—Abstract of Eh- 
glish reigns from the Conquest—Abstract of the Scottish reigns— 
Abstract of the French reigns, from Pharamond to Philip I—Con- 
tinuation of the French reigns from Louis VI to Louis Phillippe— 


Questions relating to the History of America, from its discovery to 

the present time—Abstract of Roman kings and most distinguished 

ians—Of Heathen 
ology, &0,, de. 


heroes—Abstract of the most celebrated Gr 
Mythology in general—Abstract of Heathen My 
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ROWN’S GRAMMAR.—Tue First Sertzs*and the Instr- 
TUTES OF ENciisa GRAMMAR, by Goo_p Brown, have 
been several years betore the public, an’ have been adopted as the 
Text Books in this department of learning, in many of the Aca- 
demies, District and Normal Schools. throughout the country. 
Although se. eral uew Grammars have been published within a 
few years, aud much effert made to introduce them to public favor, 
yet, from the increased demand for Brown's works, the publishers 
confidently believe, that practical Teachers still regard them as the 
best yet published. aa 
Teachers and literary gentlemen in various parts of the Union, 
have given strong recommendations in favor of these Grammars, 
among which are the following: 
“Goold Brown's Grammar is the most scientific and decidedly 
lar Grammar of the Euglish Lauguage now extant. It bas 
0 recommended by several County Superintendents, and adopt- 
ya | a majority of the Common Schools.’’—Rochester Evening 
t 





“This is a work which has stood the test of many years’ expe- 
rience in some of the best institutions in the country.”— Albany 
Brening Journal. . 

“A work that is so highly recommended by Emerson, Griscom, 
Gol. Stone, and such an array of Deputy Superintendents, must pos- 
sess superior merit. Having examined the work ourselves, we are 
satisfied of its superiority, and give our voice for its introduction 
into our schools ’— Oswego Paladium, 

“A work perhaps the very best of its kind, and of which the ac- 
e@grecy is far more than usual.”—Edgar A. Poe. 5 

“1 do not hesitate to pronounce them the very best treatises that 
Mave fallen under my observation. In simplicity and perspicuity 
@f style, systematic and philosophical arrangement, I think Mr. 

n admirably excels.” 
CHARLES EDWARDS, 
Instructor of North School for Boys, Marblehead, Ma. 
‘These Books are published by 


SAMUEL S. & WILLIAM WOOD, 
261 Pearl-street, New-York. 


And for sale by the Booksellers generally throughout the United 





DUCATIONAL TEXT BOOKS. Puniisuep By A. S. 
BARNES & CO., No. 61 John-street, New-York. 


DAVIKS’ SYSTEM OF MATHEMATICS. 

i. The Arithmetical Course.—1, Primary Table Book; 2, First 
Lessons in Arithmetic ; 3, School Arithmetic (Key separate). 

Il. The Academic Course —1, ‘The University Arithmetic (Key 

rate); 2, Practical Geometry and Mensuration ; 3, Elementary 
‘Agere (Key separate) ; 4, Elementary Geometry ; 5, Davies’ Ele- 
ments of Surveying. 

TT. The ‘egiate Course.—1, Davies’ Bourdon’s Algebra ; . 
Davies’ Legendre's G y and Trigonometry ; 3, Davies’ Ana- 
lytical Geometry ; 4, Davies’ Descriptive Geometry; 5, Davies’ 
dhaste. Shadows, and Perspective. 6, Davies’ Differential and In- 
tegral Calculus. ‘ 

These works have an established national reputation, and will be 
the common standards to which the largest portion o! the students 
of the present day will hereafter refer. hey are the standard 
text bouks of the Free Academy, New-York. 


Chambers’ Educational Course, Edited by D. M. Reese, M. D. 
ZL. D—\. Chainbers’ Treasury of Knowledge, or Lessons on 
Common Things, Cemmon Objects, and the Sciences ; 2, Cham- 
bers’ Elements of Drawing and Perspective. by John Clark ; 3, 
Chambers’ Elements of Natural Phiiosophy : 4, Chambers’ Ele- 
ments of Chemistry and Electricity, by D. 8. Reid and Alexander 
Bain; 5, Chambers’ Vegetable Anima neawe & y G. Hamil. 
ton ; 6, Chambers’ Elements of Zoology (lilustra ; 7, Chambers’ 
Elements of Geology, by David Page. 

The Messrs. Chambers (whose works are so favorably known in 
the differeut departments of literature, throughout this country as 

as Europe.) have employed the first professors in Scotland in 

the preparation of the above works. They are now offered to the 

schools of the United States, under the American revision of D. M. 

Reese, M. D., LL. D., late Superintendent of Public Schools of the 
City and County of New-York. 

Parker's First Lessons, aud Parker's Ci tem of Natural 

Philesophy: Twenty-Sirth Edition. 

Extract of a letter from Rev. E. Everson, D. D., Superintendent 
co Instruction of Upper Canada, dated Toronto, May 15, 


“1am happy to say that Parker’s Philosophy will be introduced 
and adopted in * Victoria College’ at the csmmencement of the next 
collegiate year, in Autumn, and I hope that will be but the com- 
mencemeut of the use of s0 valuable an Elementary work in our 
achools. The small work of Parker’s(Parker’s First Lessons in 
Natural Philosophy) was introduced the last term ina primary 
elass of the institution referred to, and that with at success | 
intend to recommend its use shortly in the Model School in this 
oy: — the larger work to the students of the Provincial Normal 





Emma Willard’s Iistories and Charte.—Wiillard’s History of 
the United States. or Republic of America. new and enlarged edi- 
tion, 8vo ; Willard’s School History of the United States, new and 
enlarge: edition ; Willard’s Universal History in Perspective, 8vo ; 
Willard’s American Chronographer, a Chart to aid in the study of 
Willard’s United States; W illard’s Temple of Time, a Chronolo- 

hart of Universal ers Willard’s Euglish Chronogra- 
pher ; Willard’s Historic Guide for Schools. 

The Histories of Mrs. Wil'ard receive the stamp of approbation 
wherever known ; and stand unrivalled for accuracy, and adapta- 
tion as text books tor the schoo! room, or reading books for the 

and class room. , 


Clerk of 
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Penmanship and Book Keeping.—Fulton & Eastman’s Chire- 
graphic Charts, and Key ; Fulton & Eastman’s Penmanship, Writ- 
ing aud Copy Books; Fulton & Eastinau’s Book Keeping, and 
Blanks. é 

Brooks’ Greek and Latin Classics.—Brooks’ First Latin J.es- 
sons, 12mo; Brooks’ Ovid's Metamorphoses, 8vo, sheep; Brooks’ 
First Greek: Lessuns, }12mo; Brooks’ Greek Collectanea Evange- 
lica. 12mo. 

S. W. Clark’s New English Grammar.—A work in which words, 
phrases and sentences are classified, according to their offices ana 
their relations to each other; illustrated by a compiete system of 
Diagrams 

R. G. Parker’s Rhetorical Reader, or Exercises in Rhetorical 
Reading, with a series of Introductory Lessons, designed to tami- 
liarize readers with the pauses and other marks in general use.— 
Just published. 

Northend’s Young Speaker, intended for young scholars 

Dr. Watts on the Improvement of the Mind, complete editien, 
with questions by J. A. Denman. 

Kingsley’s Juvenile Choir, and Young Ladies’ Harp. 

Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching.—* It isa grand book, 
and I thank heaven that you have written it.”— Horaee Mann, ina 
letier to the author. 

Barnard on School Architecture, or Contributions to the Im- 
provement of Schoo] Houses in the United States. 


ALFRED S. BARNES. HENRY L. BURR. 
ICKERING’S GREEK LEXICON, 1468 pages Price $3.75. 
This Lexicon having been re-written and greatly enlarged and 
improved by the addition of nearly fifty per ernt. to its contents as 
originally published, is now one oj the most complete and accurate 
Vocabularies of the Greek Language; and is pronounced by cem- 
petent teachers and professors, better adapted to the use of Colleges 
aud Schools in the United States than any other Greek Lexicon. 
Among its excellences are the following : 
1. Clear and methodical arrangement. 
2. Elaborate explanation of the meaning and use of obscure words 
and phrases, the anomalous particles, e'c. 
3. Exact and pertinent definitious ; the law terms of the Attic ora- 
tors being given in terms found in Kent and Blackstone. 
4. The insertion of the oblique dialectical forms of anomalous 
nouns, verbs, etc. 
5. Comprehensiveness ; it being confined to no particular class ef 
Greek authors. 
6. Beauty of mechanical execution and cheapness. 
This Lexicon isin every respect an excellent one. [Professor 
Felton, Cambridge. } 
The best extant tor Colleges and Schools. [Professor Robinson, 
New- York. 
Decidedly the best Schoo] Dictionary we have yet seen. [Litera- 
ry World. Published by 
WILKINS, CARTER & CO., No. 16 Water-st., Boston. 





EW ARITHMETIC, Pcstisnep sy D. Bixsy, 122 Fulton- 
street, New-York 

First Book in Arithmetic—Comprising Lessons in Number and 
Form, for Primary and Common Schools; by Frpesrick A. 
Apams, A. M. One new feature ip this work is. that it exhibits the 
Decimal Law of Numbers in connexion with the formation of nu- 
meral words, and thus leads the child to a knowledge of this im- 
portant law of calculationan the first steps of his study. It corr- 
bines a variety of operations on the small numbers first introduce: 
progresses gradually from smal) numbers to those that are larger, 
and is 80 arranged as to lead the pupils to do a large amount of 
work, while the teacher says but little. 

Arithmetic, Mental and Written—Por Common and High 
Schools, 300 pages, by Fweperick A. ADaMs, A. M. 

This work is designed to follow the First Book in Arithmetic, 
and, with it, to furnish a complete system of Arithmetical lustrue- 
tion for Schools. It consists of Two Parts The First, comprising 
Advanced Lessons in Mental Arithmetic, is designed to train the 
pupil to the ready performance of mental operatious in large uum- 
bers without the use of the slate. It also contains such explana- 
tions of the laws of numbers as will free the pupil from bondage to 
Arithmetical rules, In this way it is believed two important ob- 
jects have been gained ; and that this part of the work will be wel- 
comed, both by teachers and by men of business. as a valuable aid 
in this branch of Education. 

The Second part contains an extended and varied practice in ah 
the branches oi Written Arithmetic necessary to train the student 
for busines. or fit him for a higher course of mathematical studies. 

The Publisher would respectfully invite the attention of .Teach- 
ers, of School Commitiees, and of allinterested in education, to this 
work; and would present to their consideration the following ex- 
pression of opiniou respecting its merits : 

RECOMMENDATION. 


From Professor Chase, of Dartmouth College. Hanover. 

Mr. F. A. ADams—My Dear Sir: I have examined with some 
care, your Treatise oa Arithmetic, and am much pleased with it. 
The practice and habit of extenving mental operations to large 
numbers is of great utility. 1 have occasion very frequently t» see 
the inconvenience that young men suffer from want of such a he- 
bit Not less valuable than the habit of operating mentally upon 
large numbers, is the habit of performing the more advanced ope- 
rafions ot Anthmetic without the aid of the pencil. I like very 
much also, the manner in which you have treated several of the 
principles which you have developed ; as for example. the subjeet 
of the common divisor, the !east common multiple, the roots. ratie 
and proportion. These are but few of the subjects, but ] mention 
them as examples. I think the book will do much to promote the 
eifort of teaching arithmetic—by demonstration aud explanation. 

iam, dear sir, very truly yours, &c. Crass. 
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